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MR. DISRAELI ON THE CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Iw the speech Colivered by Mr. Disraeli at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, there is abundant 
evidence that the principal topic intended to 
characterise the future policy of the Conserva- 
tive party is the maintenance intact of the special 
status and privileges of the Church of England, 
in its union with the State. The right hon. 
member for Buckinghamshire might very 
advantageously be imitated by many of his 
clerical ‘supporters in the tone of moderation 
with which he urged his views on this ques- 
tion upon his large and excited audience. His 
defence of that politico-ecclesiastical institution 
frequently styled the National Church must be 
regarded as based almost exclusively upon the 
political, rather than the religious, benefits it is 
assumed to be fitted to compass. He looks at 
the connection between Church and State with 
the eye of a politician. He says that the 
wisest sovereigns and statesmen have ever been 
anxious to connect authority with religion.“ 
In England,” hie tells us, we accomplish 
this great result by an alliance between Church 
and State, between two original independent 
powers, and that it is enough for him if that 
union was made, and has contributed for oen- 
turies to the civilisation of this country.” He 
maintains that it has secured a national pro- 
feasion of faith with an unlimited enjoyment of 
private judgment in spiritual matters,” and 
that the existence of various Church parties 
within the same Establishment is a phenomenon 
rather to be prized than deprecated. And, 
finally, he points out the great danger to which 
the State would be exposed by the immense 
amount of wealth which the Church, under any 
conceivable conditions of disestablishment and 
disendowment, would carry off as her indepen- 
dent dowry. : 

We do not wish to conceal from ourselves the 
fact that the problem presented to the mind of 
a statesman, qua statesman, by the proposed 
severance of the tie connecting political autho- 
rity with spiritual organisations, is one upon 
which much difference of opinion may honestly 
exist. Great and unquestionable truths may 
be advanced on both sides. Possibly, if we had 
not possessed actual examples of flourishing 
States wholly detached from religious institu- 
tions, and of great religious institutions in those 


States doing their work with remarkable suc- 


cess, while at the same time preserving 
their entire independence without in the least 
degree encroaching upon the authority or func- 
tions of the civil power, the preponderance of 
a priori argument might appear to lie on the 
side of those who think with Mr. Disraeli that 
the union of the secular with the sacred in the 
constitution of a nation is the best guarantee of 
its progress in civilisation. It is not, however, 
our purpose just now, to pass under review the 
right hon. gentleman’s observations with the 
object of refuting him. ‘‘ Englishmen,” he 
once remarked, and that too in reference to the 
disestablishment question, ‘‘ are not governed by 
logic.” Besides, most of our roadérs are 
tolerably conversant, we presume, with -the 
facts and arguments which may be arrayed 
against the position contended for by the right 
hon. gentleman. We wish to point out that 
there is a far more important aspect of the con- 
troversy than that at which he glanced—an 
aspect which has regard, not merely, nor 
primarily, to the civilisation of the people of 
England, but to their spiritual life and well- 
being—and that this, after all, will ultimately 
decide the contest, as, indeed, it has done almost 
every other contest of a kindred character, in 
these realms. Upon this phase of the subject 
Mr. Disraeli was wholly silent. 

The question at issue, be it remembered; is 
mainly a religious question. We do not pre- 
tend for a moment, that it has not many and 
important hearings on the secular interests of 
the people, on their political freedom, on their 
intellectual development, n their social unity 
and harmony, and the civilisation of their 
manners and customs. We have always held, 
and have endeavoured to maintain, that the 
influence of the English Church Establishment 
upon these interests of our fellow-countrymen 
has been, on the whole, more repressive than 
auxiliary. But we have never drawn from 
considerations of this nature our own chief 
motive for seeking the severance of the union 
between Church and State, nor do we believe 
that they furnish the incentive to the large and 
active bodies of men who go with us in this 
matter. They help, no doubt, to quicken desire, 
to feed zeal, and to sustain effort—but, looked 
at apart, they would not be able to beget either 
the enthusiasm, the self-abnegation, or the un- 
flagging persistence, which give assurance of 
eventual success. The spirit with which the 
politicians and statesmen of the country must 
expect to contend, is the same spirit, although 
somewhat differently exercised, which evoked 
the energy and heroism, and and achieved the 
triumphs, of our Puritan forefathers—a spirit of 
devout allegiance to, and affection for, the Christ 
of revelation—a spirit which cares much more 
for His rule over human hearts, than for the 
worldly position, or ecclesiastical dignity, of 
any Church assuming to act in His behalf—a 
spirit that is not content with religious seem- 
ings, however comely, but asks for religious 
realities. This is the fire which will fuse into 
one victorious force the scattered elements 
which are now comparatively weak, because 
accidentally separated from one another. Is 
the Church Establishment actually grappling 
with the spiritual evils which show themselves 
on every hand? Is it proving its aptitude to 
stamp the image of the infinitely loving and 
merciful Father upon men’s minds? Does 
what Mr. Disraeli calls the constitution in 
Church and State foster by its action the up- 
rearing of a godly people? Has it not almost 


uniformly been more successful in awakening a 
spirit of sacredotalism in its ministers, than of 
leavening the mass of its people with the leayen 
of righteousness ? Look at our rural popula- 
tion, over whose best interests, secular and 
spiritual, it has, or should have had, most 
sway. What has it done for them? Our Sup- 
plement of this day, as well as that which we 
published at the beginning of the year, ex- 
hibits a not unfair specimen of the working of 
the system in those spheres in which it is most 
powerful—and we need hardly say it is one 
which does not satisfy the judgmont, the sym- 
pathy, nor the conscience of Christian men. 
People, in this day of rapid communication 
of ideas—people, we mean, who are seriously 
intent upon spiritual realities, whether in the 
Church or out of it—will soon be discussing 
with one another, the reason of these dis- 
heartening phenomena, and the significance 
attached to them. Why are they what nobody 
who has not lost all power of discrimination 
can deny that they are? Is it an accidental 
result, or is it the legitimate outcome of a 
system which aims at spiritual effects by means 
which are mainly rooted in temporal conside- 
rations? The whole economy of the Estab- 
lishment proceeds on the assumption that 
faith in Christian verities is inadequate to ex- 
press itself continuously in Christian virtues— 
that the letter of religion is more to be trusted 
than its spirit. Many of the clergy, we know, 
have risen far above this grovelling and self- 
contradictory idea. Butit is not to be expected 
of the majority who are encouraged to regard 


the position of gentlemen as a main 


inducement to enter the clerical profession, and 
who are taught to distrust the energy which is 
evolved by the living spirit of the Christian 
faith. But these are considerations which are 
more and more coming tothe front. Mr. Glad- 
stone may try to bear up the Establishment by 
one set of reasoris—Mr. Disraeli by another 
but the institution affects to seek religious ends 
by worldly-wise arrangements, and it is by its 
failure to reach those ends by those ill-chosen 
methods that it will be at length condemned. 
This is the vital force which will decide the 
controversy, and no statesman and no State 
policy can effectually resist its operation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


It is interesting, sometimes, to look through the 
correspondence columns of our Church contempo- 
raries and see what subjects are uppermost in the 
minds of their readers. When one does so, it is 
curious to notice in what different worlds people, 
and especially good people, do live. Week after 
week, for a long time past, the Guzrdian has con- 
tained columns of correspondence omthe Athanasian 
Creed, which not one subscriber to this journal 
could ever read. More columns appear this 
week. Mr. Liddon takes two; nearly two more 
are devoted to a miscellaneous discussion; the 
original Greek text of the creed is discussed in two 
succeeding columns ; then there are two more of a 
miscellaneous kind, and some dozen letters follow 
upon Shortened Services, Bishops’ Registers, Cathe- 
drals, Palm Sunday, Passion Plays, and lots of other 
things which some person has irraverently de- 
scribed as &clesiastical rubbish.” But, really, 
there are persons in this latter half of the nine- 
teénth century to whom all these matters are of 
vital importance. The Athanasian Creed is great 
compared to some of the questions that are dis- 
cussed : the cut of a vestment is a matter of faith; 


the attitude of a minister involves his orthodoxy 
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passed off upon the world when it was rather more 
oredulous and ignorant than it is at present. The 
Cae, > Scherer, © erent Be, but being a great 
one must be some fuss about it. 


Oh! could we only reproduce all that has been 
written in Church and said on Church 
F about this wretched forged creed! In 
as a literary performance, the thing is about 
entitled to respect as Sir Roger Tich- 
claim, but having got into the Prayer- 
and there is a class of Church- 
who i We 
their defence of it with the same sort of feeling 
astronomers must have when they come 
man—if there —who believes in 
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in 
tests against the disuse of it asa document 


Bishop of Lincoln, 


sorrow 


Act of Uniformity, how valuable Subscription, and 
how valuable the contents of the Prayer-book 
must be. You may say that nobody believes in 


friends, After saying this, we hope to hear that 


the funds of the Ripon 
Men often get 


Society have improved. 


¢ 


er in addressing a meet Black yn 
* | r ’ q 

fete > Bod in hot language, anybody to 
prove that the Church of England had ever been 
sectarian, went on to say,— 

The 237 reports made by Mr. 
diocesan i of religious education, showed that 
it was in many ools for the 
children to know the main facts of two or three books 


Woodhouse, the 


always felt it was so, that 

ngs it stead of covering the ground 

was entably low and lamentably 
in breadth of area. 

Does the bishop really intend this as an argument 

in favour of religious education in public schools, 


which he rose to defend, but seems to have forgotten 
all about when he communicated this singular bit 


of information ? 


We have all watched, with interest and 


sympathy, the process of the reconstitution of the 


Irish Episcopalian Free Church. We have seen 
how admirably it has met all its difficulties, and 
how quietly and confidently it is settling itself 
down. But the 
has come in the way of the power of Voluntaryism 


in the Church. Money has poured into it by scores 


He thought it was rather in their favour at the out- 
set notwithstanding disestablishment and disen- 
dowment; no angry invective or cry of mendicity had 
been heard from Churchmen beyond the Channel. 


the very dif * the — pom. they had to work out 
new. 


blem 
born li with all the 


ancient history. They had to bri 
to face with the clergy in’ their cel. 
synods. They met and discussed 

they voted 


had nobly come forward to 
more willingly than the poo 


tation and 90/. of that amount was in penn 
— ps “— 


tions. (Hear, hear.) 


And this is the Church that was going to die on 


being disestablished and disendowed ! 


NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE AT 
IPSWICH. 


An influential Nonoonformist Conference was held 


F 


Council Chamber, IT Ipswich, 
The weath n but in- 


ber was full of gentl 

, including veterans 
the conference (says 
we are indebted for 


4d FS) 
15 
E 


Chronicle, to which 


i 


-booth, the 
t the resolution 


would be best to the public meeting in the 
A resolution was, however, ultimately 

t opposition, and that resolution may 

as the practical result of the confe- 


his 
hearty concurrence in the objects of the conference. 
The Rev. J. G. Roonns, H. A., of Clapham, then 
on “The Politics of Nonconformity.” In 

to the charge of being “Political Dis- 

” he said that it was the existence of a 

State Church which marked out their distinctive 
and line of politics as Nonconformists. Their 
olitics as Christians should be her i 
ve and apart from their sectarian i 

were eccu incti 


a 
. them in that position in which it was 

ve on them to the dissidence of their 
dissent. They did not rejoice in that position—it 
was forced upon them, and they were compelled to 
maintain it. Their next principle in tion to 
their politics as Nonconformists was that their 


or 


into an avowal of princi hich th i — 

a vo es W id not 
hold. He did not wonder that many Ch men 
to have anything to do with selecting 


ipo the platform to say one thing 
another. ; ; : 


revelation we have had 


combining the freedom of 
safer antecedents of 


pre- 


‘ 
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candidates and ing them, for, said they, it 
was a mere battle becwes rooks and crows. Non- 
conformiste, he said, must mecessarily contend for 
beral enz and this arose out of their prin- 
§ as Nonconformists. He had heard of such 
as Tory Dissenters, but he did not under- 
them; into their secrets his soul had no 
desire to enter. (Laughter and applause.) Dis- 
senters breathed the very a ere of freedom. 
They lived to assert the right of individual con- 
viction and to protest against exclusive class privi- 
lege. They claimed no particular merit for them- 
~ a or an titude from the Liberal party 
because they been fourid contending heartily on 
the Liberal side: their co-operation arose out of 
the principles they held. He did not think the 
Liberals would have carried their political measures 
without their help, or that they would have 
acquired the rights they enjoy without their (the 
Liberals’) sympathy and co-operation. Dissenters 
had never sought for themselves what they were 
not prepared to concede to others. He did not 
shrink from saying thaf the triumphs of the Liberal 
party had been mainly due to the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Nonconformists—(Hear, hear)—and there 
was hardly a borough with which he was 
acquainted in which the — men in the Liberal 
party were not Nonconformists ; there was hardly 
a constituency in which Liberalism was triumphant 
but the men who guided its councils were Noncon- 
formists. The strength of Dissent was not to be 
measured by the number of Nonconformists in 
the House of Commons; but the time seemed to 
have comie when it was for them to consider 
whether the old relation between them and the 
Liberal-party should subsist or not. Were they to 
remain part of the party, or were they to take 
separate action? He denied that they were making 
extravagant demands upon the Liberal party. In 
what way had they endeavoured to press their ex- 
treme views upon the 5: Their view was that 
the same principle which carried disestablishment 
in Ireland t to disestablishment in Eng- 
land—(applause)—but had they endeavoured to 
ress that upon Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry ? 
ey had frankly confessed that the time had not 
come for a Liberal Ministry to make disestablish- 
ment of the English Church a part of its pro- 
gramme; but they had said, and would say again, 
with r emphasis, that no Liberal Government 
should ever consent to retreat from the principle of 
religious equality to which it had already committed 
ideell. ( Applause.) Dissenters did not insist upon 
advancing to an extreme point, but they had a right 
to expect that the Government should not lend 
themselves to the perpetration of fresh injustice. 
Their int was that the Government had 
been going Government having been carried 
to power by the enthusiastic support of Noncon- 
formists, the latter objected that the Government 
should be using all their weight to the building up 
of the clerical influence which was emp to 
defeat them at the last election, and which influence, 
whenever an election came again, would take little 
account of the services rendered to it by Govern- 
ment, and would again prove itself antagonistic to 
Liberalism. — cee -_ = thing hich 
Act was retrogressive ; it di ev ing w 
it ought not to have done, and they had no choice 
but to raise their protest and take positive action ; 
and there was this remarkable feature in this case 
—that there was no advanced and independent 
Liberal out of the Government, and even some in 
it, wlio did not confess that they were in the right 
and Government in the wrong. Asking the ques- 
tion, what were Nonconformists to do? he said 
candidates must be to re the 25th 
clause of the Education Act, and if Nonconformists 
were to do anything they must know their own 
mind, say what they mean, and do what they say. 


ere 
They mand —— themselves and stand upon the 
broad basis of right. They believed the future of 
England was bound socially, morally, and re- 
ligiously, with the 

ty; and on 


assertion of absolute religious 


equali that took their 
stand, and would maintain their position till they 
oarried their standard to victory. (Loud ap- 


plause. ) 
Mr. Josxen CHAMBERLAIN, of Birmingham, then 


read an elaborate on the education question, 
ing with recent legislation so far as it in- 
the rights affected’ the principles of 


Nonconformists, at the same time not forgetting 
the higher claims of the national welfare. They 
believed that the t action was imperatively 
called for in the in of the whole nation. Re- 
ferring to the three stages by which the Govern- 
ment dealt with education—pri , middle- 
class, and University—he showed in detail the 
results of the Education Act so far as they had 
been ascertained and as they concern Dissenters. 
After giving statistics already familiar to our 
readers, he said the Charch schools were tly in- 
creased by the recent building grants, and will now 
occupy the whole ground in thousands of districts 
and provide sufficient accommodation. No school 

rds can be established’ under the Act in these 
parishes, and Dissenters must accept education in 
these schools for their children under such protec- 
tion as the conscience clause may be supposed to 
afford, or go without it altogether. But there 
remains a large number of districts where accom- 
modation is still insufficient ; and in these school 
boards have been or will be created, which under 
the cumulative vote, affording as it does the greatest 
possible advantage to the best organised sect, will 


secure to Churchmen a complete control of the so. 
called national schools. The increased activity of 
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educational work has uired the appointment of 
new i tors, and thirteen have been already 
rovided. By a singular coincidence the first 
welve were all members of the dominant sect. It 
was acknowledged that the national and deno- 
minational system had failed, and he asked what 
‘influence could have been at work to induce the pro- 
posal of a scheme by which a system thus univer- 
sally condemned is not only made permanent and 
independent of private support, but is unnecessarily 
extended and enlarged. The operation of deno- 
minational schools, now increased at the expense 
of the nation, is distinctly to prevent the election 
of school boards in hundreds of districts, and 
thereby to render impossible the compulsory attend- 
ance of children ; a matter which is — Mr. Forster 
himself considered of such primary importance that 
he does not hesitate to violate the consciences of 
thousands of ratepayers, rather than risk the 
failure of its application in the few exceptional cases 
in which parents might possibly be induced to object 
to send their children to other than strictly denomi- 
national schools. In other words, the Government 
favours compulsion at the expense of the whole 
body of Nonconformists, where at most only a few 
children are concerned, and at the same time dis- 
courages compulsion, again a} the expense of the 
Nonconformists, in the case of many hundred dis- 
tricts where it might be applied to thousands of 
children. Alluding to the policy of the Govern- 
ment as one that pointed to an anxious desire to 
purchase at any price the support and goodwill of 
the State clergy, Mr. Chamberlain referred to the 
int made by Mr. Forster that compulsion will bé 
impossible if parents are refused the choice of a 
school ; he said if the priests and parsons stood on 
one side they should not hear much of the parents’ 
scruples. (Loud cries of ‘‘Hear, hear.”) What 
are the facts? Let us admit the full case of our 
43 ma the child stands in need of secular 
and religious instruction, and that the parent 
earnestly desires that he should obtain both. Even 
then, how do we infringe his rights by granting one 
of his desires? The child from the gutter, taught 
to read and write, to be orderly, cleanly, truthful, 
and industrious, will be so far the better ; and if he 
does not learn the catechism, or the lesson on the 
mass, he will be no worse in this respect than before 
he was compelled to attend the school. (Applause. ) 
But we Nonconformists are ready to undertake 
that if the parents desire it, we will secure for 
their children, at our own cost, a religious instruc- 
tion that shall complete his secular — Is 
it to be admitted, that tlic richest of all the sects, 
the one with the most perfect organisation and the 
most extensive machinery, is alone unable to pro- 


vide for the spiritual welfare of its flocks, at the 
same time that it holds its vast endowments on the | 


lea that to it is confided the care of the souls of 
he whole nation? The claim is only another proof 
of the truth of Mr. Bright’s remark, that the 
Church is thankful for everything it can get. and it 
never loses anything for want of asking for it.” 
(Laughter and applause.) The hollowness of the 
ery which has been raised is well known by Mr. 
Forsters admission, that where there is no choice 


of schools the alleged right of conscience must be 


disregarded. In concluding his review of the work- 
ing of the Elementary Education Act, he said that 
the consistent tendency of all its objectionable pro- 


visions renders it difficult to escape the conclusion 


that these were dosignedly framed to promote the 


supremacy of a sect, and this conclusion is confirmed 


by the denominational administration of a denomi- 
national measure. If they sought for the evidence 
of design in the bias of recent educational legisla- 
tion, they would find it unmistakably in the work- 
ing of the Commission on Endowed Schools. He 
proceeded to refer to the efforts made to secure for 
the government of these schools a strong majority 
of Churchmen, and to show that between the 
Endowed School Commissioners and the Education 
Department the whole primary and middle-class 
education of this country will become the practical 
monopoly, of a sect while the culture and instruction 
of the young of the present and future generations 
will be handed over te the control of a priesthood 
and to the card of an ecclesiastical organisation. It 
is now left to the Nonconformist ies of this 
country to say how far they will accept such a con- 
summation and such a sacrifice of their cherished 
hopes and principles. (Cheers.). 

72 hes ae — by 8 gentlemen 
upon es su y the rs. The Rev. E. 
JONES asked apy it Ag 4 to what should be 
done at the next election, and said he should move 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s paper be printed and circu- 
lated throughout the country. The Rev. J. W. 
SMITH seconded this 1 ; and the Rev. W. 
Wnalx strongly insisted upon supporting no candi- 
date who did not recognise absolute religious 
equality ; and he accused the Government of with- 
holding religious equality with one hand, and of 
oo watt to a system of exclusive sectarian privi- 

with the other. The Irish education question 
would raise a serious issue, for the present policy 
involved a denominational system in Ireland. Mr. 
BEpWELL, Halesworth, ed for advice as to 
whether Nonconformists who formed of Liberal 
eommittees should withdraw unless the committee, 
as a whole, came up to the mark; and Mr. 8. 
ALEXANDER suggested that Dissenters had been 
caught napping, and called forth many exclamations 
of No, no!“ as he proceeded to advocate religious 
instruction in schools, on the ground that as the 
churches had failed to do it the schools should do 
it, and to express his opinion that there was some 
good in Clause 25. Mr. F. J. Budd retorted upon 


Mr. Alexander's remark that the Churches had 
failed, by asking, If a religious Church had failed, 
would an irreligious State succeed? The question 
excited some applause. Mr. Rosert Pearce asked 
for a clear and definite programme—compulsion as 
to education, religious equality, and no denomina- 
tional interference with rate-aided schools. Mr. 
Apams, Lowestoft, asked for something practical 
as the result of that conference, as he came from a 
town where there were considerable Nonconfor- 
ming laxity and a powerful Church influence. He 
suggested further organisation. — Mr. ALFRED 
Prrer, as to the county, said the solution of the 
difficulty appeared to rest here—what will Sir 
Shafto Adair do? If he would go in for the repeal 
of the 25th clause then the Nonconformists’ course 
was clear. He should be exceedingly sorry to see 
committees composed of Episcopalians and Non- 
conformists broken up. They wanted to secure 
their ends, but not at the expense of endless mis- 
chief.—The Rev. E. Jones said he wished those 
two great principles, that it was no part of the duty 
of the Church of Christ to give secular instruction 
to the nation, and that it was no duty of the 
Government to impart religious education, were 
more thoroughly understood. Mr. Jones, appa- 
rently alluding to Mr. Alexander’s remarks, ex- 
ressed his grief that an old Nonconformist body 
ike the Society fof Friends were forsaking their 
standard ; and this bronght up Mr. GRIPPER, 4 
member of that society, who denied that it was for- 
saking its old grounds. He admitted, however, 
that on this question the society had made a mis- 
take, and expressed his own opinion in favour of 
secular instruction.—The Rev. G. SNASHALL pro- 
posed the following resolution :— 

That this conference entirely approves of the declaration of 
the Manchester Conference, that no candidate should receive 
the support of Nonconformists at the next election who will 
not pledge himself to vote for the amendment of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act in the sense of the resolutions passed by 
the Manchester Conference. 

He emphatically declared that he would vote for 
no man who was not prepared to vote for the re- 
— of the 25th Clause of the Education Act.— The 
ev. J. Browne, Wrentham, seconded the reso- 
lution, endorsing Mr. Snashall’s declaration. He 
did not think Sir Shafto Adair was impracticable, 
especially if the Nonconformists were firm ; and, 
for his own part, he (Mr. Browne) intended to be 
firm, whatever might happen.—Mr. Rodkgs re- 
marked upon the versatility of members of Parlia- 
ment; and he counselled a strict unwavering 
electoral policy as to the future. One great result 
would be that they would get a better class of can- 
didates. He severely criticised Mr. Forster’s con- 
duct, speaking of him as an ‘‘ unscrupulous adver- 
sary.”"—Mr. STANNARD spoke in favour of the 
cumulative vote; and Mr. R. L. Everert, Rush- 
mere, referring to the resolution, said there was 
no constituency in the country in which the issue 
would be more painful to Dissenting Liberals than 
in East Suffolk. He declined to bind himself; at 
the same time it was wise that a definite expression 
of — by tongue should be given, so that Sir 
Sha 
Prospect of an election.— Mr. E. GRIuwabpk went 
with Mr. Everett, he would not bind himself, but 
would rather trust in Sir Shafto as a man of honour 
and open to conviction.—Mr. Piper spoke much in 
the same strain, believing in Sir Shafto.—The Rev. 
E, Jones took the uncompromising line.—Mr. 
_€HAMBERLAIN followed on a similar track. One 


— — 


fatal mistake had been the want of unanimity 
amongst Nonconformists; and he urged them not 
to falter in carrying out their principles. — The Rev. 
T. M. Morris said they must stand firm at the 
next election and not allow themselves to be played 
with as they had been. — The resolution, which as 
given above is in an amended form and not quite so 
strong as the original, was then carried, many 
voting for it, but not all.—On the motion of Mr. 
LANKESTER WEBB, Combs, a vote of thanks was 
given to the Mayor for the use of the chamber, and 
the conference closed. 


After the conference a tea-meeting was held in 
the Temperance Hall, at which the Rev. E. Jones 
presided.—Mr. Henry ANDREws delivered a short 
commentary upon the proceedings of the afternoon, 
and Mr. ApAms spoke on the necessity of immediate 
action being taken. — Mr. J. F. ALEXANDER proposed, 
and Mr. Apams seconded :— 

That the committee who had called the conference together 
should form a committee for a Nonconformists’ association 


and communicate with the different congregations in the 
county to form branches, and to carry out the objects pro- 


The Rev. T. M. Morris and the Rev. G. SNasHALL 
also spoke. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Public Hall, and was fairly attended. The chair 
was taken by Mr. E. GrimwapDrg, who was sup- 
ported by the deputation, Mr. Jas, CHAMBERLAIN 
and Rey. J. G. Rogers, and many of the gentle- 
men who were present at the conference. 


After a short speech from the chairman, Mr. 
R. L. Everett moved the following resolution :-— 
That this meeting s with profound dissatisfaction the 
educational policy of the Government as shown 1st, in the 
— and working of the English Education Act — 2nd, 
y some of 1 12 of the Scotch Education 
Bill—3rd, by Mr. Forster’s amendment to Mr. Dixon’s notice 
of motion of March 5th—and by sundry utterances of the 
Government, which afford intimation as to their probable 
education policy for Ireland. 
It might be asked why the Nonconformists ob- 
jected to the way in which the Government had 
acted, and his answer was that the Government, in 
passing a law — which rates and taxes paid by 
people of all shades of religious opinion were used 


in teaching partioular dogmas, violated the 
common Principles Justice and the fundamental 
principles of the Bible, which t them to do 
unto others as they would be done by. 


He pointed 
out that it was a great absurdity that the Govern- 
ment should pay one person to teach a doctrine and 
another to overturn his arguments. 

. The * G. SNASHALL, in seconding the — 
ion, said they were charged with ing to bri 
about a godless system lee beak 
called) infidels and all kind of names. The Non- 
confqrmists, however, believed heart and soul that 
an ellucation without religion was radically defi- 
cient. He — the 400,000 godly men and 
women who worked Sunday after Sunday in the 
Sunday-schools of Nonconformists were a sufficient 
contradiction of that. The Dissenters wished for 
religious education, and in order to obtain that they 
went in for secular education in the day-schools, 

leaving religious education for the Churches. 

Mr. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, in supporting the re- 
solution, described the ition of Nonconformists 
in respect to the 25th clause of the Education Act, 
as that of the stork who was invited to dinner 
by the fox, by whom a quantity of soup was 
provided in a flat dish. He quoted from figures, 
referring to the expenditure of the Manchester 
School Woard under this clause, which showed 
that the Church of England and Roman Catholic 
schools received 635/., while the undenominational 
schools received 70/., and the Wesleyans 15/. 13s. 8d. 
But whether the Nonconformists were in a position 
to take their share of the spoils or not, it was 
equally objectionable, being a carrying out of the 
principle of concurrent endowment. He referred 
to the fact that the Evangelicals and the Roman 
Catholics were united in their support of this 
clause, and remarked that on many school boards 
Scripture was being carried aut, for the wolf and 
the lamb were lying down together, and the gow 
and the bear feeding together. thud laughter and 
applause.) There was no such a thing as giving a 
fair trial to an unfair bill. It haq en said that 
Nonconformists would let childre rish for want 
of education rather than give up or postpone their 

itation. He said that wasa libel. (Applause.) 
They had always been willing to make sacrifices 
when any good reason could be shown for it, but it 
was in the interests of national education that they 
now agitated this question. 

The Rev. J. Brownz, B. A., who was enthu- 
siastically received, moved the second resolution— 


That this meeting cordially approves of Mr. Miall’s pro- 
posed motion in the House o ons, and also desires to 
express its hope Mr. Fawoeett's Dublin University Bill 
and Mr, Osborne M ' Burials Bill, which have already 
passed their sevond may become law during the pre- 
sent sessien, seeing that such measures have for their ultimate 
object the securing of perfect religious freedom and equality. 
The speaker referred at some length to the grie- 
vance which the Burials Bill was designed to 
remove. 


to Adair might consider what he would do in | 


The Rev. T. M. Morris seconded the resolution, 
remarking that he was glad to see in a prominent 
ition in the resolution the name of one who had 


thing which had led the Government into their 


God speed to Mr. Miall’s motion.“ 


n foremost in the ranks of those who — 4 
civil and religious liberty — Mr. Miall. (Applause.) 
They were taunted with being political Dissenters. 
He was not ashamed to bear that name, and he 
would say that as soon as the Episcopal Church was 
liberated from the bonds which now held her, and 
ceased to be a political Church, they would cease to 
be political Dissenters from it. 
he Rev. J. G. Rogers, in supporting the reso- 
lution said that a local Tory journal seemed to like 
Mr. Miall’s motion much better than the Burials 
Bill. So did he. (Loud layghter and applause.) 
The Nonconformists were quite willing to accept 
battle on the broad issue of whether there should 
be a State Church or not, and therefore they said, 
That motion 
was merely for an inquiry into the property of the 
Church ot England, and if they could prove that 
S possessed by the Churchmen was volun- 
y left to them, and that the ican Church 
was the same Church as that to which these bene- 
factions were left, then let them court this inquiry, 
and if this question of property were settled, ‘he 
believed rt teem else would be settled, for the 
Churchmen the ves were tired enough of the 
fetters which formed the other of the connec- 
tion between Church and State. He considered 
that Mr. Disraeli’s going to Manchester would 
rather have the effect of uniting the divided forces 
of the Liberal party than otherwise, and the best 
policy for the Tories was silence. The only pro- 
gramme upon which Mr. Gladstone could go to the 
country now was opposition to the Tories, but that 
would not avail much. The Dissenters, though they 
might not be able to their own measures, 
could at least show to the Liberal leaders that they 
should not abuse the confidence of the Liberal party. 
(Loud cheers. ) 
Mr. E. Gopparp moved, and Mr. A. PIPER 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman, and 
this closed the meeting. * 


MR. DISRAELI ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTIONS. 


In his great speech at the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on 72 evenin , Mr. Disraeli 
thus referred to the educatio and State-Church 
questions :— 


Now, with regard to the Nonconformist body, there 
is no man in England more ready to pay the respect to 
them which I fairly believe they deserve. (Cheers, ) 
They have done much for public liberty; they have 


shown on many occasiors and on many subjects a 
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lead to national disaster, and I am 
err takes placo human 

to stop at that point; it 
and it will draw inferences, 
ble a call 


on or makes it sub- 


is’ d to encounter, and which it must 

meet ; I have always had, and never more than at 
this moment, confidence in its future. Cheers.) I 
have it now, because, from what I observe in the 
— of the laity generally, and very much in those 
the , | see an approximation to a comprehen. 
sive spirit in the Chu which aloue can make it 
national. (Cheers.) I do not mean that the Church- 


men should be w is called broad,“ that is an 
ambitious epithet which perhaps involves a sinister 
meaning —( rs)—but 1 believe that the Church may 
be anima a comprehensive spirit quite obu- 


sistent with the maintenance of formularies and the 
without which I believe there 
— no 1 . 1 not 4 to 
make a y speech, but at same eI will 
not 414 myself from making those observations 
upon public affeirs which become a public man; 
and I must say it is with the test regret and 
wonder (mote t even than wonder) that on the part 
of the chief subject of this realm—I mean the Prinie 
Minister of England, who is always writing letters, and 


making es, and chiefly upon these subjects - there 
is ever an uncertain sound. (Cheers.) If a member of 
Parliament ahnounces himself to be a Republican, the 


Prime Minister of 
labourer. 


him as a fellow- 
If a —— multitude demands 
@ reform, of the House of Lords, 
: gays, That is a difficult 


adds, that be must think once 


— 2 


— (groans) — bringe 
the House of Commons for the disestablish- 
the Church—(cries of Never) — the Prime 
elis Mr. Miall that it must be obvious to him 
of the House of Commons is not at 
of it, that if he wants to succeed he 
out of doors—(laughter)—where- 
like a sensible man, calls a public 
the public i 
inister told him, and 


— important class of the communi 
revolution was sought, but only the 
storation of ancient rights. Mr. 
ing, said :— 
. I have always looked upon the future of the Church 
of England in our great towns as one not of that dis- 
— heartening character which some of the best friends of 
the Church believed it possessed. It appears to me 


that it has a great opportunity in a 
bodies of men who are crowding ; 


towns, and that there is 


fre- 


Dieraeli, in reply - 


ally our manu- 
a fleld for the 


doubt that it is of the utmost importance that when 
Church appeals to the masses, the masses 

should find that the Church is ready to receive them. 

I shall watch the movement of your society — 

interest. I have long been persuaded of the ex 

of the principles wipe which it is founded, and if ever I 


of forwarding the policy which you 


ling to largo 


support you may rely upon my doing it. On this, as on 
every contdied would impress upon all societies the 
object of which is to maintain and advance the interests 
and influence of the Church of to mix those 
objects as little as possible with mere party politics. I 
have never sanctioned the use of that influence for mere 


ends. Iam ed myself that the principles 
n tho Gee England is founded are prin- 
ciples which will find a sympathetic response 


among those who I are the great body of the 
nation, and are favourable to the tutions of the 
country. I look forward to the Church as I look to 
Churchmen, as the maintainers and upholders of the 
institutions of the land ; bat I wish as much as possible 
to divest that natural connection of mere party feeling, 
and I am pared upon all occasions to act with 
Churchmen Peartiiy and cordially for the great ends 
which they without any reference to the imme- 
diate ties of the political connection of which I 
am proud to bea member. (Cheers.) 

Next came the Northern Church Defence Asso- 
ciation. In replying to these gentlemen Mr. 
Disraeli said: 

What I would say generally is that the first duty of 
the Church Defence Associations is to maintain as far as 
they can the t legal and constitutional position of 
the Church nd. (Cheers.) That has, no doubt, 
by recent acts slation been in some degree 
injured and im but not to such an extent as 
that the Church does not still occupy in this country 
a very commanding position, and one which, with good 

udgment and discretion, may yet exercise a great in- 


uence over the nation. (Hear, I have said 
there are two things still left in this country, 
and that the Church is one. (Cheers.) Convinced if 


you be, as I am, of thut truth, Englishmen will learn 
to value and prize it; and the very circumstance that 
its privileges are in dangor— those privileges being the 
rivileges of Englishmen—will only make them exert 
mselves with greater energy and animate them 
with greater efforts practically to support it. (Hear, 
hear.) I should say at this momont there is an 
opportunity of exercising a considerable influence 
on the opinion of Parliament, and which, if used 
successfully, may have a most beneficial effect on the 
future of the Church. The Burials Bill is now before 


Parliament. (Hear, hear.) If the country will 
rally to the cry and send petitions to Parliament 
nr ir of 
our being able to defeat it. (Cheers.) But those 
who uphold the vileges of the Church of Eng- 
land—which I t are the privileges of the 
people of England—if they do not w a becomi 


sense of the im of the occasion, may not fi 
their efforts effectual; therefore, as you ask me for 
advice, I would recommend each of you in the various 
districts in which you live to send up your petitions tu 
the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) You are so well 
rene in this county that you have plenty of 
mirable members to present them. If you had not 
so many I should offer to present them myself. (Cheers.) 
We soon be going into committee on the Burials 
Bill, but the great fight will be on the third reading, 
and there is sufficient time before that for you to bestir 
yourselves in the matter I have indicated. That is the 
one practical counsel I have to give you, and if we 
succeed in defeating that measure, I think the tide will 
have turned, and we shall have arrested the progress 
of these invasions, which have been successful in too 
many instances as much from the negligence of the 
Church as from the activity of its assailants. (Cheers.) 

A Member of the DEPUTATION suggested that in 
future censuses the religious opinions of the plo 
should be embodied, but the declaration of faith should 
be made or withheld as the person whose duty it was 
to fill in the consus-papor saw fit, 

Mr. DALI: That is a good idea, and I would re- 
mind Churehmen that they have ten years to exert 
themselves. We ought to do something by that time. 
(Laughter.) 
The deputation then withdrew, after thanking 
Mr. Disraeli for his reception. 


* 


MR. STANSFELD ON EDUCATION 
AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


In the course of his speech to his constituents at 
Halifax on Wednesday, Mr. Stansfeld, President of 
the Local Government Board, said he had to’ refer 
to two matters in which at present, and in the 
future, no doubt, great interest would be felt: he 
referred to the educational policy of the Government, 
and to the disestablishment of the Established 
Church. He had not changed his opinions with 
regard to either of those questions, and he should 
vindicate the policy of Her Majesty's Government 
upon these subjects. In education he was a 
come . i * cheers) —but this „ not the —— 

country at 5 e i uca- 

Sin ibeve all, and it 25 of this that he 
submitted to a i or that the Education 
Act was a compromise no one could doubt. That 
Act required amendment, and he was at liberty to 
say to them that they had a very good prospect of 
that amendment being carried into effect. (Loud 
cheers.) Upon the Established Church he had in- 
i aid to them that the disestablishment of 
the English Church was a question of time only. 
No man, at least no zune man, would suggest to set 
up an Established Church in this country if no such 
institution already existed. He could not tell them 
how long it would take to bring about the over- 
throw of the Church. No doubt a great deal de- 
pended on what went on inside the Church ; and 
they all knew the state it was in just now. In his 
opinion, when the day did arrive and the Estab- 
88 Church = oT mg ae — wie of thie 
to vigorate the religious life of the e of thi 
country.” With — 1 to the policy of the Govern- 
ment u 2 these two questions, all he . to say 
w e cy was ve. ey were 
ware of the — which had recently taken 

4 of the hon. member for Bir- 


mingham, and they were also aware of the state- 


| Hardcastle, M. P., Mr. Edmond Sterling, 


beside the 


— oO 


ment then made by Mr. Forster. The Government 
had done as much as they could do, and as much as 
rational men could expect them to do, for they had 
to please all sections of the party as far as they 
possibly could, but it was to be hoped that in 
another session of Parliament the amendment in 
the Act which most of them desired to see would be 
carried out. As to the disestablishment of the 
Church the 1 of the Government was clear 
and well de Mr. Miall’s motion was couched 
in very general terms, and if the Government had 


not opposed it, they would practically have stood 


committed to take some approximate action. For 
this reason they met it with a direct negative, be- 
cause it was a subject which they could not venture 
to approach. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR MAURICE. 


On Friday afternoon, beneath a bright blue sky 
and in the presence of a large assemblage of friends, 
public admirers, and strangers who revered his 
name for the sake of his writings, the mortal 
remains of John Frederick Denison Maurice were 
consigned to their last resting place in the High- 
gate Cemetery. The funeral cortege, which con- 
sisted of a hearse drawn by four horses and seven 
mourning-coaches, arrived at the cemetery gates at 
half-past one o'clock. These were followed by a 
large number of the members, past and present, of 
the Working Men’s College, their wives, and other 
relatives, and by several private carriages, 
including that of the Dowager Lady Westmoreland. 
The coffin was of the simplest kind, covered with 
plain black cloth, and the coffin plate recorded his 
name and the dates of his birth and death. The 
funeral service was read by Mr. Maurice’s old and 
attached friend, the Rev. John Lilewellyn Davies, 
rector of Christ Church, Marylebone. At the 
conclusion of that part of the service which was 
read in the chapel the body was carried to the 

ve, which is situated at the top of the cemetery, 
in the northern corner, close to the parish church 
of Highgate. The remains of Mr. Maurice rests in 
his family tomb, side by side with the widow of 
Archdeacon Hare. At the close of the service, 
‘“* Abide with me” and another hymn were sung by 
an unprofessional choir, composed chiefly of mem- 
bers and friends of the London Working Men's 
College. Amongst the mourners in the funeral 
carriages were Mr. Frederick Maurice and Mr 
Edward Maurice, chief mourners; Professor 
Plumptre, the Rev. J. LI. Davies, Mr. J. A. 
Mr. 
Chambers, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, Mr: Thomas wa M. P., Mr. Ludlow, 
Dr. Montagu Butler, of Harrow, the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, the Rev. Fenton Hort, Mr. Rawlins, Mr. 
Macmillan, Ko. Among the crowd who stood 
ve were the Dean of Westminster 
and Lady Augusta Stanley, Sir Thomas Acland, 
M. P., Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Henry Kingsley, Mr. 
George Grove, the Rev. Harry Jones, and a large 
number of the town and country clergy, as well as 
of the late Professor’s call es and associates at 
King’s College, at Cambridge, and at the Worki 
Men's College in Great Ormond-street. Seve 
Nonconformist ministers and laymen were also 
present to pay their last tribute of respect to this 
eminent divine, amongst whom were the Revs. J. 
Baldwin Brown and Mark Wilks. 

nope eae the death N oo ere a memorial 
was ily got up, si y the following, asking 
hab thé yatatiins of the deceased taidhs bo buried ix 
Westminster Abbey :— 

Sir Charles Lyell, W. E. Forster, M. P., W. Cowper- 
Temple, M. P., Dr. Carpenter, Norman Lockyer, Sir 
Thomas Wa M. D., Dr. Andrew Clark, Sir J. P. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir H. 8. Maine; the Master of 
Trinity, Cambridgo; the Master of St. John's, Cam- 
bridge ; Rev. Canon Lightfoot, Rev. Canon Barry, Pro- 
fessor Munro, Rev. H. Allon, D.D., George Mac d, 

Butler, D.D., W. D. 
Christi 


6, 

hide, Sir Frederick Pollock, the Dean of St. Paul's, 
R. H. Hutton, Rev. Dr. Norman M’Leod, Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, Rev. G. G. Bradley, Arthur Helps, James Sped- 
ding, the Bishop of St. David's, Sir Acland, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Lyttelton, Rev. W. H. 
Lyttelton, David Masson, Alfred Tennyson, 8. H. Wal- 
pole, M. P., Bonamy Price, Sir rew 8. Waugh, 

mus Burton, W. B. Donne, F. H. Dickinson, the 
Dean of Ely, Professor Birkbeck, Rev. Christopber 
W ordsw Rev. F. Garden, Robert Browning, H 
Fawcett, M-P., Thomas Woolner, the Master of Bidne 
Sussex College, Rev. Professor Selwyn, 
fessor Westcott. ’ 

Dean Stanley had already given the necessary 

rmission ; but Mr. Maurice's family, while grate- 
ully acknowledging the respect thus shown to his 
memory, 2 a decided preference for a pri- 
vate funeral at Highgate, and accordingly no further 
step was takeu in the matter. 

he following particulars relating to the last 
hours of the late Mr. Maurice appear in the 
Guardian :— 

Mr. Maurice had been suffering for some weeks from 
an illness caused \ internal obstruction, and had more 
than once been serious t Having rallied 
somewhat from the first attacks, was removed from 
Cambridge to Londor, and spent his last days at the 
house of his nieces, the Misses Ste „in Bolton-row. 
Last Saturday he was ounced by his physician to 
sche see 4— —— — — 2 — 
un was attacked eurisy, and in evening 
it — evident 1 T 
fast. In the night he requested that his friend Mr. LI. 
Davies should be sent for — the The a 

e 
his who had been summoned, be present 
to join in it. When Mr. Davies arrived he had already 


y 
and Rev. Pro- 
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become unconscious, and he expired peacefully a little 
before seven a.m. 

A correspondent has sent us the — in 
cluding an extract from a sermon preached last 
Sunday morning by Rev. Thomas Hancock, at St. 
Stephen’s, Lewisham :—‘‘ Mr. Hancock may be 
taken as a spokesman for both the High and Broad 
sections of the Church of England, for he is iden- 
tified with both, and is known to a numerous circle, 

h a select one, as one of the most cultivated 
and liberal of living clergymen. We are quite dis- 
posed to with what he says as to the univer- 
sality of Mr. Maurice’s sympathies and influence, 
and to claim some considerable credit for this to his 
early association with Dissenters, and his life-long 
contact with them, as well as with all classes of his 
fellow-countrymen. We know that Mr. Maurice's 


influence among Dissenters has been very great. It 


has led many to join his own communion, but it has 
also enabled many others to feel more rest in their 
own, by 2 in them the consqpusness of 
the perpetual living presence of Christ among us as 
the Guide and Inspirer of all who seek to do His 
will. Already he is being canonised as surely and 
as sacredly as any of the ancients whose names are 
enshrined in the most cherished memories of the 
Church. Men of all classes speak of him as of a de- 
parted prophet ; who has spoken his message, and 
now, with words of peace and benediction on his 
lips, has ascended to the skies.” Mr. Hancock’s 
topic was the greeting of Peace be with you,” 
which Jesus pronounced so many times after His 
resurrection ; and which, by charging His disciples 
to bless and absolve mankind, he left as a legacy 
for the Church. Our correspondent adds, I do 
not profess assent to the soupcon of sacerdotalism in 
Hancock’s words while reproducing them for 
your reader's perusal’’ ;— 

When could I more fitly point out to you this aspect 
of our office than on the first Sundav on which the world 
has been emptied of the presence of him who more than 
any of his contemporaries, almost any of his prede- 
cessors, realised in its fulness this aspect of the sacer- 
dotal office. Early on Easter Monday God called to 
Himself, and on Friday morning we laid in the grave, 
the mortal body of that holy priest and great saint of 
God who, more profoundly yet more secretly than any 
man of this generation, has affected the entire life of 
the English people. In him, first after the lapse of 
many generations, when it bean to seem that the 
ence of God had made it impossible that such an 
fiyence could ever again reach all the springs of reli- 
nig, S0Gjql, intellectual, and moral life, appeared again 
the love and grace of God that wonderful universality 
which characterised the influence of the greatest fathers 
and doctors of the Church. His vast power upon this 
generation passod beyond the boundaries of the Church, 
and, striking its living roots profoun:l!ly into the uni- 
versal life of the nation, again — every party in 
Church and State, every class of men in the order of 
English society, every problem of human consciences, 
every sphere of social and intellectual . — & with the 

—4— Gospel a 


and the ancient faith of Church. 

From his ‘‘ Subscription no Bondage,” in 1835, to his 
loving defence of the Athanasian Hymn in tho last fow 
days, not only theology, but the higher politics, art, 
3 literature, poetry, the study of the physical 
sciences, the difficult relations of classes, the condition 
of the A at even the beliefs of the Protestant sects, have 
been affected and changed by his marvellous but hid-jen 
and quiet power. Thausands upon thousands have been 
for years, and are at this hour, converted, uplifted, 
din hope and faith in God, and in love to all 

kind, and delivered from 2 of the future of 

the faith and of the Church, who have scarcely known 
or do nat know his name. Sinve the news fell upon the 
nation that he had been taken pens | by God, numbers 
of lishmen would have felt as if the were going 
about in an emptied world, but for the faith which they 
could never have learnt but from him, that Jesus Christ 
is risen from the dead. A century must pass before the 
whole breadth of his influence can be recognised. How 
fit it was that, in the wise disposition of God, he, by 
whom so many thousands were brought back to lively 
faith in the Resurrection and the Life should be taken 
into rest at Easter! How fit it was that the very last 
conscious act on earth of him who ayain brought so 
many to see in the benediction of men and-absolution of 
men in the name of God, the great end of the priest's 
office, should be the sacerJotal act of blessing those 


oe wero 
together, an: 
Eucharistic 
4 all understanding, keep your 
Chrit our Lord, aod the bowing’ of God Al 

our , aod the 0 mighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be — von 
and remain with you always.” And thon he added, 
with emphasis, ac if for the last time in this world he 
took the whole world into his bosom “ bo with us ull.” 


We think (remarks our correspondent) this nar- 
rative of the good man’s last hours one of the 
most touching aad impressive we ever heard, 
Such sublime repression of himself,” such noble 

essness about the state of his own soul, 
—such a glorious trust while leaving his loved 
ones encompassed by the peace and blessing of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit. It was wonderfully 
characteristic of him to die with the words of his 
Church on his lips, not hisown. The tenderness 
and humility which shone with such a sweet and 
penetrating lustre during his whole life reached its 
climax in the quiet beauty and grandeur of this 
**supreme and glorious hour.” 

The Atheneum says most of the newspapers have 
mentioned that the late Professor Maurice was in 
early life the author of a novel called, Bustace 
Conway ; or, the ry oh and 2 Me believe 
We are not going too in telling the following 
story about 1 Kur. Maurice sold the novel to the 
late Mr. Bentley somewhere about the year 1830 ; 
but the excitement caused by the Reform Bill being 


unfavourable to light literature, Mr. Bentley did 
not issue it till 1834, when he had quite lost sight 
of its author, then a curate in Warwickshire. 
villain of the novel was called Capt. Marryat ; and 
Mr. Maurice, who first learned of the publication 
of his book from a review in our columns (Athen. 
No. 335, p. 230), had soon the pleasure of recoiving 
a challenge from the celeb Captain Marryat. 
Great was the latter’s astonishment on learnin 
that the anonymous author of Eustace Conway 
had never heard of the bi her of “ Peter 
Simple,” and, being in holy orders, was obliged to 
decline to indulge in a duel. 


Jadgment in the Bennett case, says the Rock, 
cannot now be expected before the end of April. 


It ap that the Church Association having 
declined even to take the opinion of counsel on the 
question of the surplice and black gown, a move- 
ment has been made in Manchester with a view to 
obtain a judical decision on this vexed question. 

Roman Carol Horzs.—Monsignor Capel 
delivered a lecture on Sunday in St. Saviour's 
Church, Dublin, in the presence and under the 

atronage of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and 
O Hagan, on The ual conversion of 

England to the Roman Catholic Church,” which 

conversion, he said, was steadily progressing. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOTS AND PooR-RATES.—At a meet- 
ing of the Islington Auxiliary Sunday-school 
Union last week it was reported that the parochial 
officers had issued warrants against three of the 
largest of tue union schools for the recovery of 
poor-rates. It was resolved to submit to distraint 
rather than pay the money. 

Tue Oro Carnottes In France.—The priest 
Junqua has held a conference at Bergerac on the 
Syllabus. Twelve hundred people were present, 
including several priests. letter from Mon- 
seigneur Wallon, the President of the Committee 
of Old Catholics of Paris, condemns as illegal 
Archbishop Donnet’s interdiction upon MM. 
Junqua and Monts for wearing ecclesia tical dress. 
A forcible remonstrance has been addressed to the 
Tribune of Bordeaux, by the Abbé Giscos, curé of 
Touillebou 1 against the archbishop's 
orders to the priests Junqua and Monts having 
been sent by a police-officer. 

Tux CENTRAL Nonconrormists’ CoMMITTEE AND 
THE Ensowep Schools ComMmissioners.—The 
officers of this committee have been for some time 
considering the best method of action they could 
adopt with regard to the endowed school schemes 
now before the country, and have requested the 
commissioners to receive a deputation in order that 
a complete statement of the Nonoonformist objections 
to the commissioners’ schemes which had been issued 
might be laid before them. The commissioners 
have consented to receive a deputation to-morrow, 
April 11, at twelve o'clock. Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and other towns have been asked to send 
representatives. A conference will afterwards be 
held between the deputation and the members of 
Parliament favourable to the Nonconformist views, 
to decide as to the Parliamentry action to be taken. 

Tue NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. — 
The Nonconformists of Wolverhampton have ob- 
tained an interview with Messrs, Villiers and 
Weguelin upon the forthcoming legislation relating 
to measures in which — take interest. Mr. 
Villiers spoke of the difficulty the House of Com- 
mons experie in deciding upon questions of 
that class when such resentative men as Mr. 
Miall and Mr. Morley did not go for what the de- 

utation demanded. The deputation replied that 
Mr. Miall had long 
formists ; in fact, had for some time misrepresented 
them. Daily News of Thursday. [Next day our 
contemporary stated that its local reporter bad 
blundered. Mr. Villiers spoke of Mr. Baines, and 
not of Mr. Miall. The utation said,. Mr. 
Baines had ceased to represent us; Mr. Miall does 

resent us. 

& ATHANASIAN CrREED.—The damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed are to be discussed 
in Convocation about the 20th of this month. The 
archbishops of both E the Bishops of Man- 
chester, = per and St. David’s, the Deans of Can- 
terbury, Westminster, Durham, and Chester, three 
out of the four ey Professors of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, aud many other eminent 
clergymen, wish to remove the clauses from the 
creed, or the creed itself from the public service of 
the Church. A counter movement has, however, 
been inaugurated by several clergymen who desire 
the retention of the creed and the objectiopable 
clauses; and, in view of the forthcoming discus- 
sion, the Rev. R. F. W. Molesworth, vicar of Tod - 
morden, Lancashire, and others, have drawn a 


— praying Convocation to remove either the | 
a 


mnatory clauses from the creed, or the creed 
— from the public service of the Church of Eng- 
an ) oe 


he | 


ceased to represent the Noncon- | 


— — 


SocreTyY FOR THE RELIEF or THE NECES3ITOUS | 


Wipows oF ProrestanT Dissenting MINISTERS. — 
The hundred and thirty-ninth annual general 


but of fact. A 


meeting of the above institution was held on Easter 


Tuesday, at the offices of the Sunday School 
Union, Old Bailey ; W. — 12K. treasurer, in 
the chair. The secretary, Mr. C. Theodore Jones, 
read the report, which stated that, from the time it 


been the means of supplying the urgent needs 
of thousands of widows, who but for such assistance 
must have sustained the severest nal privation. 
The managers ut it to state that no 
society since established either proposes to itself or 


‘started, in 1733, until the present, the society had Ls ' 
only on the condition, that is to say, that it be no 
longer Catholic, but a compound of all denomina- 


effects the ends contemplated 
concluded by appeali 
assistance. The 
year was 337/. 10s. The income for the 
year amounted to 4,090“. 6s. 8d.; the 
during the year had been 2,527/., and the e 
of the society 140/. Is. 8d., leaving a balance 
hands of the treasurer of 1,760/. 5s. 10d. The 
aoe the motion of Mr. P. Cadly, was i 

opted. The officers for the ensuing year were 
then elected, and a vote of thanks to the 2 
brought the proceedings to a termination. 
society is managed in the most impartial way by the 
representatives of the three denominations. : 

‘* REVISION “ IN THE IR1isH CaurcH.—The report 
of the Committee of Revision of the formularies of 
the Irish Church has at last been laid before the 1 
General Synod now assembled. The committee “ea 
consisted of the bishops and a limited number of | 
cl en and laymen, who held a great many 
meetings in the months of October and December, 
1871, and in February and March of the present 
— , and discussed the communion service, the 

pt 


ismal service, the ordinal, and the visitation 
of the sick. A great variety of propositions was 
made, and divisions taken upon some of them, the 
bishops generally voting together. But the com- 
mittee were not able to draw up any report, and 
they simply lay their minutes before the body. Tho 

reatest of their difficulties seems to have been the 

aptismal service, as to which a vast number of 
verbal changes and new rubrics were suggested by 
Lord Plunket, several of the bishops, Master Brooke, . + 
Dean of Clonfort, Rev. Dr. Reichel, and others. 
The nearest approach to a consent upon a change 
was the adoption of a motion by the Rev. Lord 
Plunket to substitute for the words, ‘‘ Seeing that 
this child is regenerate,” the words, Seeing that 
this child has received the sacrament of regenera- 
tion.“ This was voted for by twenty-one against 
eleven. The bishops, who were nominated to revise 
the Lectionary, adopted the English form, and the 
committee sanctioned this stup; the prelates re- 
ferred, in making their recommendation, to the 
„great advantage of it in the way of constitutin 
a bond of union between the Churches of Englan 
and Ireland.” 

Tux Oro Carnoties ix Geruany.—A letter 
from Wiesbaden, dated the 3lst of March, says :— 
‘*To-day the first Old Catholic divine service in 
this town took place in the Evangelical Church. 
Mass was celebrated by Priest Kühn of Kaiser- 
lautern; the sermon was preached by Professor 
Reinkens. Nearly 4,000 persons were present.” At 
Insterburg. says the Berlin correspondent of the Dai/ 
News, Rector Grunert, who is now an acknow 
member of the Old Catholic Church, has held 
a first service, for which the Lutheran Church was 
placed at his disposal, and all the Catholic soldiers 
of the garrison, without a single exception, were 

resent. In his sermon he treated the Pope as a 

eretic, who no longer belonged to the Church of 
which he formerly was the head. With to : 
his bishop he has made a difference, and he has : 
oven addressed a letter to the prelate, in which he 
proposes a peaceful co-operation in all things except 
the exposition of the dogma. The attendance of 
civilians in the church was very large. It may 
safely be assumed that the same thing will happen 
in every case where the clergyman of a garrison 
chooses not to submit to the Ultramontanes, It 
is said that frequent Cabinet Councils are being 
held at Berlin on the necessity of legislation 
bearing on religious questions, with the view 
of devising some compromise in connection with the 
meeting of the German Parliament. According to the 

russian code, excommunication is not with- 
out the previous consent of the Government. On 
the other hand, by the 15th Article of the Conati- 
tution, religious communities or societies are 


in possession of their antonomy and 
iberty, while Article 12 guarantees to every 
Prussian subject religious freedom without 5 
judice to his civil and political rights, which 
necessarily restricts the power of excommunication. e 
It is requisite, therefore, that some provisional =) 


ment, or concordat, should be a between 
e civil power and the lierarchy. If that ’ 
cannot be done there will wi doubt be a still 


wider, indeed an absolute, breach between the 
Prussian State, and in the long run the German 
Empire, and the Roman Catholic Church. 

ARCHDEACON DENISON ON THE CRISIS OF THE 
Cuvrcnu.—Early on Monday the Ven. A 
Denison held a visitation at Taunton, and delivered 
a charge to the clergy of the Deanery of Taunton. 
In the course of his address, the archdeacon said : 
-—‘* A time of transition is commonly a time of de- 
lusion. Those who have grown up under a system 
which is passing away do not readily incline to the 
belief that it is passing away, and shut their eyes 
to the evidence of an accumulated and 2 
experience. It is thus that men cling to the belie 
that the old relations of State to Church here in 
England are not passing away, notwithstanding that 
they are passing away is not a matter of opi 

I will aay here is that there is one 

thing worse than disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, and that is establishment and endowment 
which shall be of no particular form and faith. 
There are a great many of us inside the Church as 
well as out of it who are labouring to k the 
Church established and endowed on this condition 


* 


tions, and therefore c ess and uns 
so that it may become national, not in the tru 
sense of the word, but in the sense of including all 
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the primitive 
olic, and has 


of it. If any man 
ceased to think the 
and, more than this, 
that it was bad for 


y 
and holding the truth at what- 
conspicuous feature of its history. 
laid hold of all politics, and is 
hateful way into religious truth. 


Beligions und Denominational News. 


The Rev. R. 8. Ashton, B. A., Weymouth, h 
the office of Secretary 
Society, will relinquish his charge at 
and enter on his 


present 
duties May Ist, 1872. 
"S-BQUARE CONGREGATIONAL CuuRCH.—A 


of the Rev. A. B. Camm 
was held on Tu 


with the settle- 
as pastor of Tolmer’s- 
evening. The 
addresses were 
Simon, the late pastor, 
cashire Independent 


Wor. J. ©. Ha 


delivered by the Rev. 
and Professor Scott, of 


Wir Yorxsnres Conerecationat Unton. — 
The annual conference of the West Riding of York- 
Union was opened at Sheffield 
Bryan Dale, of Halifax, pre- 
about 500 delegates present. 
unions of Yorkshire were 
e title of the 
the motion of Dr. Mellor, 
favour of the disestablish- 
ngland was unanimously 


ist chapel at Tonbri 
The Ren J. W — 
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h, if three others would 
the debt 100“. if it could 


y, April 2, being 


A Goop EXAMr In — On Tuesda 


birthday, « few friends 
een 


104. 
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seeing that Mr. 
has not yet extended ove 


ight be followed many 
sacrifice on 4 
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thereby 


br 
uit 


: 
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the evening promises were received for 8501. of this 
still to be raised of 850i. 


e 
the 
Warkworth, Northumberland, as r of the 
church in King’s-road, Reading. Tea was 
provided in the new schoolroom, to which 
over 200 sat down. Afterwards a public meeting 
was held in the a Po over by the Rev. 
G. . Rogers, i Tutor of the Pastors’ 
College. A number of neighbouring ministers were 
present. Mr. Philip Davies, senior deacon, made a 
statement on of the church ; the Rev. W. 
Anderson followed. An eloquent address was then 
iven on the Equipmen and Work of the 
istian Minister,” by the Rev. R. Glover, of 
Bristol, followed by some weighty words of counsel 
to the church from the Rev. G. . The 
various ministers of the town and neighbourhood 
then addressed the meeting in kind and fraternal 


2 welcoming the new pastor, and assuring 
of their co-operation. 

Mattock Banx —The Rev. H. Starmer, on 
leaving Matlock Bank for his new charge at 
Teignmouth, has been presented by the 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement Society with 
the late Dean Milman's History of the Jews,” 
and the Rev. Baldwin Brown’s First Principles 
of Ecclesiastical Truth; by the committee of the 
working men’s reading-room with a beautiful 
black marble inlaid inkstand ; by the church and 
congregation and other friends with a handsome 
ae containing 40/., bearing an inscription of gra- 

itude and affection. The farewell — pre- 
sided over by the Rev, F. R. Bel 55 was 
addressed by the Revs. W. Crosbie, M.A. (Derby), 
T. G. Potter (Brixton); by H. N. Heath, — 
London); the Revs. W. V (Wirks worth]. 

N an), A. B. Mathews (Methodist 
Free Church), 8. T. Meadows (Primitive Methodist), 

), and Jos. Barton, all of whom 


ret felt on 2 gee —The 


nineteenth season of the religious services in the 


London theatres, initiated under the ices of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, were brought a close 
by the council on Sunday week. It is pro- 


— the committee to raise a fund of 
0,000“. to aid local movements for the estab- 


lishment of mission halle in densel 75 — 
neighbourhoods. The ides is to spend as ttle as 


evening of the same day. 
the British and Irish Bp 


in * 
; on there 
ast, followed by the 


bury Chapel, which will 
ov, hel Stanford. On the 


be a i 
annual sermon at 


Christian 
the friends will dine at the M itan Tabernacle. 
On Thursda there be the usual mis- 
8. B. 1 9 
; on ay @ oun 
tM will hold their annives 


—The annual meeting of this association was held 
on Thursday night Union 8 Compton- 
terrace ; the Rev. Dr. Edmonds in the chair. 


The number of teachers (including officers) 
was 1,608, an increase of 78; the av 
of attendants in the morning, 
25 ; afternoon, 1,254, an increase of 109 ; evening, 71, 
an increase of 9 ; number whowere church-members, 
1,343, an increase of 68 ; number who had formerly 


— — 


number of scholars on the books was 17,150, an 


of 539; r attendance— morning, 
4,047, an increase of 74; afternoon, 11,313, an 
t 632 ; evening 


increase o , 753, an increase of 165 ; 
number under fifteen years of age, 2,488, an increase 
of 31; infants, 4,539, an increase of 406 ; number 
who have joined the church during the last year, 
159, a decrease of 5. The report announced that 
the competitive examinations of Sunday-scholars 
on the Life and Times of Elijah” had proved a 
success. The number of candidates been 
„066, of whom 429 girls and 304 boys had actually 
presented themselves for examination. Discussing 
the difficult problem how to retain the elder 
scholars, the committee recommended interesting 
lectures on week-day evenin but expressed a 
hope that the attractive would not be allowed to 
outweigh the useful, or the secular to exclude the 
K Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
ark Wilks, the Rev. H. Crassweller, Mr. Cork, 
Mr. Groser, and other ministers and gentlemen. 
The prizes were also distributed amongst the suc- 
cessful candidates. 

HARTHILL.—On Good Friday the foundation-stone 
of a preaching station under the auspices of the 
Sheffield Vill Preachers’ Association, to be used 
also as a school, was laid at Harthill. The ground 
was liberally given by Mr. 8. Duckworth, who 
resides in the village. The new building is to 
accommodate 150 persons. The ceremony was 
cee an by Mr. Duckworth, who hoped the 

uilding would be a blessing to the neighbourhood. 
The Rev. J. Calvert said they were not there to 
promote any icular interest, nor did they wish 
simply to educate the inhabitants, though they 
ho that object would be gained. About 100 
persons afterwards sat down to tea, after which an 
adjournment was made to the Wesleyan. chapel, 
which had been kindly lent for the occasion. The 
place was well filled. Mr. J. Askham (the secre- 
tary of the association) presided, and said it was 


‘intended in a few years to erect a chapel in front of 


the room they were about to build, which would 
then be u as a schoolroom. The Rev. R. 
Stainton referred with pleasure to the fact of a 
meeting in connection with the Independent 
denomination being held in the Wesleyan chapel, 
and — that state of feeling — continue. 
They did not wish to empty any place but the 
public-house, and hoped the denominations would 
unite with each other in waging war against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. The Rev. J. Cal- 
vert delivered an address on ‘‘ Con ionalism.”’ 
Other addresses were also delivered, after which 
the Chairman a vote of thanks to ene 
eir 


Wesleyan fri for granting the 

chapel, and also for their ; ce. 1 rey 
(q Wesleyan), in — to the vote, said the 
Congregstionsliat were heartily welcome to the 
use of the and so was any other body that 
identified themselves with Christian work. A 
number of friends were present from Sheffield, 

Anston, Killamarsh, and the neighbourhood. 
CuRIstcHURCH,—On Good Frida 
versary of the Congregational Church, Christchurch, 
was celebrated by a large gathering of the con- 
gregation and ite friends in the church, under the 
1 * Rear-Admiral Sir James Sulivan, 
C. B. e gallant admiral was supported by the 
Rev. J. Fletcher, the Revs. T. Poole, of Lymington, 
J. Dunlop, of Ri ood, J. S. Pearsall, of London, 
F. Baron, of Ripley, and E. Pickford, af Pokes- 
down, while am the assem were many of 
ing ormista, not only of Christ- 
church but of the neighbouring towns of Bourne- 
mouth and Ringwood. Although the weather was 
unfavourable, both this and the tea-meeting in the 
per nae gn . —— 1 — 22 Was * 
men y the singin a n, prayer by 
the Rev. J. 8. P after which the chairman 
proceeded to address the meeting in a characteristic 
. Referring to the object that had brought 
together, he said that he had been informed 
by their worthy pastor that that was the 215th 
anniversary of the spiritual communion existing in 


the fifth anni- 


this place. He th t that such a fact was one 
that ought to make them thankful, and pot only d 
hut that it wae a that there wag a vitality in 
the re there indicated, which could 
never be destroyed, In the course of his subse- 

uent remarks the gallant 8 referred ha the 
— missionary work done i rs 0 

ral di es y in PAs n respect 


ru 
to the Education Act he was obliged to admit 
that it would never do for the rates of this 
8 be devoted to denominational teach - 
ing. ose who supported this system of teach- 
ing were inconsistent, while they strove 
the Irish people, The sain cr they denied 0 fa 
e e consistent thing, there- 
fore, for them as Protestants was to do away with 
denomipational teaching in this country, and then 
they could consjstent] the handing over 
the schools of Ireland 10 the Romanist priesthood. 
He read an extract from aletter written by the late 
Mr. Denison (the philanthropist), who during his 
life was well known in Bourmemouth, who, on see- 


rom 
a report which was read by Mr. C. E. Good, it | posed 
that the number of schools in union was 


number 
544, an increase of 


been scholars, 1,213, an increase of 47. The total 


ing how the secular system of education worked in 

| Switzerland, although he had previously been op. 
to the conscience clause, even declared that 

the secular was the only reasonable system for a 
national one. Referring to the Romanising ten- 
dencies of the lican y in the Church of 
England, he affirmed, amid loud cheers, that the 
only way to uproot it was by the disestablishment 
of the English Church. If the laity had done their 
duty when these errors first , such a remedy 
| would not now have been needed, but when it was 
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~ ‘borne in mind that in Bournemouth there were four 
or five i confessionals, and that they were 
found in numbers among all ican com- 
munities, they would with him that there 
was a for a radical remedy. The confes- 
sional was the stronghold of the Papacy, and 
the institution of it among the Ritualists was 
with the object of bringing the people under the 
subjection of the priests, as they called them. 
selves. He had a little book which he believed 
was often put into the hands of very small chil- 
dren by some of these people. in which the most 
vicious suggestions were made to their minds, 
and he earnestly hoped that if any parent be- 
became aware of such a proceeding on the part of 
these Jesuits that he would punish him most 
severely. He looked forward with some dread as 
to what would be the result of this tendency amon 
Churchmen, but trusted that s ily it would 
be remedied by the means he had before indicated 
—by disestablishment. The Rev. J. Fletcher con- 
tulated the meeting upon the presence of 
miral Sulivan, and said that they had been de- 
lighted to hear their own principles as Nonconfor- 
mists so clearly expounded. (Cheers.) 
that some of those present were astonished when 
their chairman referred to this as the 215th anni- 
versary of this church as a spiritual community, 
and no doubt they would be glad if he could provo 
the assertion. (Hear, hea-.) He found then that 
in Dr. Williams’ Library a book existed on Justifica- 
tion by Faith, which bore on the title- the 
date of 1657, and written by the Kev. John Warner, 
M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, who describes 
himself as Pastor of the Church of Christ at 
Christchurch, in Hantshire.” This wasin the time 
of the Protectorate, when the Church of England 
was not as it is now. After some further his- 
torical reminiscences, the er said that their 
present place of worship, built in 1867 at a cost of 
more than 4,000/., was entirely free from debt. He 
ted them on the success of their enterprise, 
and expressed the thanks of his people to those 
friends who had come forward to their help with 
such noble sums, naming some of the princi 
such as Mr. Moser, Mr. John Kemp-Welch, Mr. 
Coote, Messrs. Robertshaw, Mr. Jupe, Mr. Morley 
and others. The proceeds of the anniversary would 
be devoted to their day-schools, which had never 
received a farthing of public money during their 
continued existence of fifty years, — would remain 
free from all connection with Government aid or 
control, until a perfectly fair, equal and just system 
of national education should be established by the 
State—(cheers)—a system by which the secular or 
element alone would be supervised and 
aided by the Government, while the religious ele- 
ment would 24 entirely b . 
Sev other ad- 


fort. (Rene cheering. ) 

dresses were delivered, and, after a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, the meeting concluded with singing 
and prayer. The amount of collections on this da 


= = Hr Sunday, hy the Rev. W. 
ie, AX preach e anniversary 
sermons, was 30/. 4d. 


Correspondence, 


OUR FARM LABOURERS, 
To the Kditor of the Nonconformist, 


Brr,—The writer of the article on the Warwickshire 
Revolt” in your last number must pardon my stating 
that I think he has but little real knowledge of agricul- 
tural labourers. He is pleased to say that they “‘ vege- 
tate in hopeless misery,” are an ‘‘abject class,” with 
“* Beotian miud living in ‘‘ servile poverty,” and ex- 
presses the hope for poor Hodge” that men, instead 
af falling into decay, will, in future generations, re- 
semble the old [ritish oak, &., Ko., and I know not 
what beside. Now, Sir, with regard to these flowers of 
thetoric, I will only say that they would most fittingly 
embellish a leader in the Daily Telegraph, but are not, 
I think, suited to the pages of the Nonconformist. 

The simple fact of the case is that the English farm- 
labourer does his work surrounded with conditions of 
life of the most favourable kind, and in order to tempt 
him to exchange these conditions for the unwholesome 
surroundings of a town, higher wages must be paid or 
he will not go. But this higher wage is ouly just suffi- 
cient for its purpose, and those who bave lived both in 
the country and the town know that the average farm- 
Jabourer is as well off as the average labourer in our 
large towns ; that is, as well off as the carmen, porters, 
dock labourers, and others whose work is like his. I do 
not, of course, assert that his condition is equal to that 
of the highly-trained and skilled artisan. 

Happily, since the establishment of free trade, a 
steady imprdvement has taken place in the position of 
the working classes, and the farm-labourer has felt its 
influence, as, indeed, it was impossible that he should 
not feel it. At the present moment wages are from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent. higher than they were 
twenty years ago, and from the demand now existing 
for labour, aud the ixcrease of weges in the towns, it 
seems probable that a further and corresponding in- 
crease will take place generally in the wages of farm- 
labourers, and it is to be hoped will be gradually but 
permanently established. ; 

This, Sir, is really all that needs to be said upon the 
matter, If for the moment labour is pald too low a 


wage in agricultural digtrivts relatively to thers, the 


He noticed | 


— — — 


to that imparted in the Sunday school. 


true remedy is for labourers to mov’ to the towns or 
emigrate, when the employers of labour will soon find 
it their interest to raise Wages sufficiently to retain the 
labour they require. The only question is whether this 


shall be done in peace by quiet withdrawal of labour, 
or by the more noisy and warlike machinery of unions 
and strikes. To me it seems clear that it is better for 
both men and masters that war should be avoided. As 
to vast and numerous combinations, no doubt the 
labourers have a right to muke them just as a nation 
has a right to establish a large standingarmy. But the 
worst of it is that the one like the other lea / ls to cumbina- 
tion in return, and often ultimate war, which damages 


both parties, and is a wasteful way of settling the ques- 


tion, 

In the meantime, Sir, allow me to protest In the 
strongest manner against the absurd libels I frequently 
read upon the farm-labourers of England. In any class 
there are many stupid men, and I dare say that 
labourers in different localities differ greatly according 
to the influences under which they have been trained. 
But I say, without hesitation, that in character and 
intelligence our farm-labourers are quite equal to their 
brethren in the towns. For many years I have lived in 
frequent and habitual intercourse with men working on 
my farm, and whom I am glad to call my friends. I do 
not pay more than the current rate of wages—now 
twelve shillings a week — which no doubt repre- 
sents an actual average weekly wage to the man 
alone, independent of any earnings by his family, 
of about fvurteen shillings a week throughout 
the year, beside some perquisites. But these men 
are perfectly acquainted with the relutive value of wages, 
and, I believe, consider that one shilling a week in a 
country village is practically worth as much as one 
shilling and sixpence in a large town. At any rate, 
they have brothers, cousins, and sons in the large towns 
of England, and often in America and the colonies, with 
whom they are in constant correspondence, and no very 
great discrepancy can exist without quickly being felt. 
For my own part, I feel very keenly the difficulty that 
must sometimes arise with our labourers, both in 
country and town, when the family is young and 
numerous; and I shall heartily rejoice in a gradual and 
moderate rise of wages. But certainly, if at the present 
time called on to choose between the position of a farm 
labourer at fourteen shillings a week and that of a car- 
man in a large town at twenty-one shillings, I should 
e1o0ose the farm-labourer’s lot. 

I am, Sir, your obdient servant, 
C. P. TEBBU TT. 

Bluntisbam, Hunts, April 8, 1872. 


FACT s. SENTIMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiet. 

Srr,—In accepting the challenge contained in your 
last article upon this subject, I wish to acknowledge 
your courtesy in allowing me space to express at length 
views at variance with your own. I am still unable to 
endorse your estimate of the value of the reports of 
H.M. school inspectors as supporting your assertion 
that “ religious teaching in day-schools is for the most 
part utterly ineffective, aud calculated to beget in early 
days a permanent dislike for the things of God.” You 
contend that 1 have not refuted the testimony of the 
inspectors. But what do the seventeen quotations from 
their reports amount to? You must admit that they 
do not prove that ali schools give religious teaching of 
a formal and injurious nature, nor do they prove that 
in the cases cited a different state of things was impos- 
sible. They show that in some National schools (and all 
the schools cited belong to the Church of England) the 
formality of the Establishment has extended from the 
Church to the school, and from the clergyman to the 
master; they prove that reading is untaught in some 
schools, and the children are allowed to make sense into 
nonsense unchecked ; they prove that it is a difficult 
thing for the peculiar tenets of the Church as contained 
in the catechism to be appreciated by the children; and 
they prove, to use your apt illustration, that a meal 
taken in a hurry promotes indigestion. You have made 
out a case, it seems to me, not for the dinner to be 
postponed until the following Sunday, but to be eaten 
daily with less Au. yy 

You ask me to produce reports of the inspectors in 
which ‘“‘clear, definite, and apparently well-founded 
testimony is given of deep spiritual impressions pro- 
duced by the religious teaching —in other words, you 
invite me to refute your statement of positive harm 
being done by religious teaching by producing evidence 
of positive good of the deepest spiritual kind. My 


answer is that I do not claim for religious teaching as | plication of small churches in country villages, because 
usually given in day-schools now, nor such as I expect | I believe their tendency to be obstructive than other- 


to see given in the future, a place equal in importance 
I place, how. 
ever, great importance on Scriptural facts being com 


municated ani explained as a groundwork for more 


spiritual teaching afterwards. You do not need me to 


Pounds, the cobbler, to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
used as their most powerful instrument fel 
teaching. And no wonder. The object of edt 
is not to make feading, writing, and calculating ma- 
chines, but to form the character of the young that. 
they may grow up to be men and women worthy of the 
name. I fail to see any force in your remark that a 
Bible lesson on Sunday will be more interesting and 
useful, because the Bible remains unread during the 
week. On the contrary, I endorse heartily the state 
ment of Mr. Baines, that the instruction of God 
own Word, given ‘line upon line and precept upon 
precept,” can alone mould the heart and character, 
make the fising race good, useful, and happy, and 
Conduct them through this world to a better.” You 
doubt, apparently, any spiritual results coming from 
day-schools ; but, with all the deficiencies incident to 
school teachers in this as well as all other subjects, I 
am bound to testify that, in this neighbourhood at least, 
every Sunday-school teacher is indebted to day-school 
teachers for their efficient help. 


You ask me to define what religious teaching I would 
hare in day-schools. In respect to denominational 
schools [ have nlreacly poifited out the undoubted right 
of the committee and subscribers to settle that for 
themselves. Religious education by school boards in 
their own rate-supported schools, I confess sounds con- 
trary to Nonconformist principles as usually inculcatod ; 
but it must be borne in mind that we have altered our 
position in supporting a compulsory system of educa- 
tion. We have undertaken to remedy a great evil, and 
we have admitted that the Government through school 
boards shall exercise a parental control over the uncared: 
for juvenile population, For the local authorities to 
carry out thigsystem thoroughly, religious ihstruttion 
must be given. The prisoner confined by the Stato, 
und the pauper under the ct ntfol of the guardians, and 
the pauper children in district schools, have all religious 
toaching for which the public pay; and if ehildren are 
dompelled to attend a particular school, you must 
endow the authorities with power to give some religious — 
education. It is fortunate that in England there is a 
common platform of Evangelical truth which is agree- 
nble to a very large section of the community, and the 
conscience clause will meet the scruples of the Rationalist - 
and the Unitarian. Jews and Roman Catholles ate 
equally dissatisfied with seculat schools, and very 
fortunately are anxiotis to supply and maintain their 
own, Tho only aggtieved parties seem to be those who 
conistientiously object to pay a rate, a fractional portion 
of which provides religious teachitig of which they dis: 
approve. Members of the Peaoe Socitty do not hesitate 
to pay income tax on the grount of its beilig 
chiefly for fleets and armits, and I never heard of 
anyone refusing to pay a poor-rate because the chaplain 
of the Workhouse is paid out of it. Yet to meet these 
cofiscientious scruples, I think it would not be found 
impracticable to allow an affirmation of such scruples 
to be made before some authority, entitling the rate- 
payer to deduct from the amount of his rate the small 
fraction which the religious teaching costs. This I 
believe to be a solution of the religious difficulty. 

In conclusion, allow me to say I did not express satis 
faction with tho religious teaching of the secular school 
at Manchester, but I contend that moral and religious 
teaching must be given upon authority; and 1 prefer 
the authority of the Bible to that of the schoolmaster, 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, 

Walthamstow, April 6, 1872. 


[In reference to the above letter we may remark—1., 
All the schools cited did not belong to the Church of 
England : see quotations from Mr. Kerr and Mr. Arnold, 

2. Our correspordent seems to agree with us pretty 
much as to the inefficiency, though not perhaps as to 
the. mischief, of so-called religious teaching in day - 
schools. 3. The children in the Manchester Secular 
School were of as low a class as those in most : 
schools. 4. We would not have the Bible unread during 
the week, but would not have it amongst school tasks, 
5. We totally deny that we have in the slightest degree 
yielded anything of the religious principles of Noncon · 
formity in supporting national and compulsory educa- 
tion. It is precisely because we will not do so that 
men like our excellent correspondent find fault with u:, 
—Ep. Nonconformist. | 


— 


yi . 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF SMALL CHURCHES, 


once a year. As to the value of combined religious aud 


secular teaching, I point you to our ragged-schools. 
The children for whom school boards are established 
are the most degraded of all children, and it is no 
slight argument against secular schools that all those 
who have dealt successfully with this class—from John 


— — — 


point out that spiritw:/ results cannot b estimate! by | 
tor who simply examines for mental results | 


To the Editor of the Nonvonformist. 


Sin, —I think the time has arrived when public 
attention should bo directed to the unnecessary multi- — 


wise to tho growth of piety and Christian character, 3 
and this matter can only be remedied, as has been 
already asserted, by enlightened public opinion. 

Your able correspondent ‘ Unsectarian” in his 
letter has elucidated many points bearing upon the 
question, all of which I thoroughly endorse, with this 
proviso—that the narrow prejudices” and ‘‘ denomi- 
national exclusiveness” are as potent against combina - 
tion as the money and property questions.” Such 
prejudices will have to be removed before the matter 
can be fairly treated. 1am now labouring in a small 
country village where there are in all six separate 


denominations, including the Established Church, each 
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A VILLAGE PASTOR. 


BDUdATION tn alistHaitA. 
Stn, — 42 an Australian colonist, and one who has had 
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recognition, much less 
support. But he felt deeply the humiliation of his 
Church in the schools of the colony. Of course he could 
open classes fur his co-religionists, if he would pay the 
teachers. His sympathy was particularly drawn toward 
Roman Catholic children in the State Orphan Asylum. 
One half in that establishment belonged to his com- 
munion. Could he not at least outer the walls, and 
give ococasional instruction? He was told that all the 
esbolars there were under the educational training of 
the Protestant chaplain only. 

The justly celebrated Dr. Linz went out to Sydney 
two or three years after the priest. He was not eontent 
to be snubbed, nor silent under usurped dominion, 
When informed by the Governor of New South Wales 
that he ought to be thankful for pormission to build a 
church, and that of the Church of England one of the 
glories is her toleration,” the intrepid Presbyterian 
mounted the bulwarks of the British Constitution, and 
boldly asserted his rights. Thus did he rely to General 
Brisbane's letter :— 

Toleration was not the 
England, but of the 
were not, therefore, reduced 


ory of the Church of 
Constitution. Scotsmen 
Nr 


toleration as a boon from the Church of England ; their 
civil and religious liberties wers won for them by the 
valour of their forefathers. 


The storming parties thus, without unison, without 
fellowship, came from opposite quarters, and made each 
an independent a tack. For a time, however, their 
schools had to te supporte l by voluntary contributions. 
State-aid was given to the school: of the one Church 
only. Any chil! could attend them by submission to 
that dogmatic religious instruction, No “ conscience 


¥ 
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THA NONCONFoRMiST. 
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Gradually the Treasury grew more liberal, and a few 
trifling gratuities were graciously dropped to the out- 
side communions for their ministers and schoolmastera, 
One year even the Independents obtained 25/. toward 
the salary of one teacher. 

But the very relaxation of the purse-strings for the 
benefit of tlie humbler brethtren without, stirred the 
wrath of the dominant party, who loudly demanded 
justice () The Legislature werd prompt in mecting 
that demand. It was ordained that in addition to the 
annual grant of II. head in the colony, the Hpisco- 
palian Church stiould Have made over to it the enor- 
mous amount of one-seventh the land of the entire 
territor for the maintenance of schools and churches. 

This ptodigious ride ovefleaped itself. Rose, 
Thistle, and Shamrock appedied. The Act was subse- 
quently disallowed, But, while Romari Catholies bad 
their own H, the friends of Protestant freedom, in 
1836, organised the Australian School Society.” This 

was, in fact; the adaptation of the principles of the 
British and Forum Sctvol Society. Tho Seriptures 
were to be used, but no cdtesttisut was to be introduced. : 

Governor Gipps then sought to wifite all parties in 
one general system. He proposed to give Government 
aid to all schovls permitting the Bible to be read, 
though without note or comment. This was taking a 
more liberal ground than that of the British School 
system, which gave what what was calle! religious in- 
struction. But, though the bill passed it was never 
note! because of the strenuous opposition of 

and Aniglicans: 

In 1838 Sir George Gipps tried # cortpromise, As the 
Protestants were nearly iure to one in the colony, he 


Roman Catholics one-third that amouitt. was un- 
just to the Protestant denominations, who saw no réagon 
for the Church of Rome to have such distinctive privi 
lees. The Bishop of Sydney defeated the plan. He 
closed an ati elottiert ap in the council with these 


words :— 

if your Excelidticy's plans be 
carrieti, must be ed, are to her as Hot right 
hand, by which she is to exocute the work which is 
given her to do; or, rather, they are the artery 
whieh lifp blood is conveyed from the heart to the 
extremitids of tie body. Sover this, and she dies. 


The consequence of titid dgifation was the establish- 
ment of the so-called denominaticrial system. Due 
justice was at length meted to all. 


— 


sa‘isfied the stronger bodies of Christians, but did not 
meet the case of those who were Nonconformists, or 
who objested to any religious teaching being paid fur 
by the State, Out of this dissatisfaction ultimately 
arose the national dystéui of education, which was an 
adaptation of the Irish systeni. Both systems were 
acknowledged in New South Wales. 

In Van Diemen's Land, under the liberal aiministra- 
tion ofthe benevolent Sir John Franklin, a determina- 
tion was reached to introduce the system favoured by 
Govertior Gipps. ‘The clergy were to be removed from 
the control of odti¢atict, and the Bismarkian policy of 
State inspection was to be adopted. a 
This was in 1840. In 1841 the new gyrtem was in- 
augurated, teachers having been procured from ug · 
land for the purpose. The success was unmistakeable, 
but the opposition remained. A resolute attack upon 
the system was made in 1842 upon the arrival of the 
newly-consectated Bishop of Tasmania. 

I was present on the occasion of his lordship’s speech 
in council, and shall never forget the impetuosity of his 
onset, and the vehemence of his denunciations. He, 
doubt les, spoke What he believed; but his auditors 
fairly shuddeted then ho declared that, rather than see 
a child of his trained tinder so fatal a system, he would 
prefer to see him dead at his feet. 

The Model School at Hobart Town at that time was 
conducted after the Borough-road School plans. The 
bishop was asked to come and examine the scbool him- 
self, especially in Biblical lessons. The challenge was 
not accepted. He relied in good faith upon the report 
of a clergyman who had visited the schools, and whose 
assertions were disproved upon evidence by published 
statements of the Board of Education. 

The end of the contest was the triumph of tho de- 
nominationalists once more. Tho Stato was worried 
out, and consented to the penny-a-day system, so far 
supplementing the efforts of any establishing schools. 
In another letter, if permitted, I will continue the 
story. 5 AUSTRALIAN. 


Mr. peers oN Aer — 4 Lr in 
Birmingham vi by a member of the 
Republican Club that the republicans, if they gain 
power, would select Mr. Fright as their first 
ent, wrote to the right bon. gentle man on the 
subject. Mr. Bright has written back: — Your 
republican friend must not be a very desperate 
character if he to make me his first 
president, thouzh I doubt if he (an be a friend of 
mine. As to opinions on the question of monarchy 
or republicanism, I hope and believe it will be a 
long time before we are asked to give an opinion. 
Our ancestors decided the matter a god while since, 
and I shoul! leave any further ustion to our 
posterity. Now from your letter I conclude you 


estimates having in a 
757 
do 


times they were accustomed to do for themselves. 


increased in revent years 
returns moved for by the Prime 
s 
Dep 
part | 
of the total expenditure ; from 1827 to 1836 
it was 141 millions, or 26 


= 
—— 


Japtrinl Parliament, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

When the House of Commons reassémbled, after 
the Easter recess, the report of the resolutions of 
the Committee of Ways and Means having been 
brought up, Mr. Vernon Hakcourr moved a re- 
solution substantially the same as one moved by 
Mr. Stansfeld ten years ago: 

— yay opinion of this House the national 


of further reduction without da 
and t 


the taxation of the people and the publi 
diminished in a larger mesure than is — 
nao olutions. 


eXpenditere 
to the safety 
it is desirable 


is 


He justified the course he was taking by referring 
to the expenditure of the present year, which he 
stated was much larger than had ever been incurred 
even im a time of war, and to the utter dis d 
of ecomomy displayed by a Householders’ Parlia- 
ment and a laberal Government. He protested 
against the favourite method of accounting for in- 
creased estimates by thr ‘‘fatalistic law of neces- 
sarily progressive ex ure, and, minutely re- 
viewing tire fmancial history of the country since 


1852, showed that the estimates have frequently 
been diminished. After rhistrat hie na 
- Gladstone’s 
ant estimates 
breach of ah 


by numerous <duotations from 
speeches in condemnation of extrav; 
he 1 the Governmert for 


* 
its 


would give them a certain sim fer sotioolé, and the | 29% 


. 


ing the amend- 
ment, said he did not blame the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the character of the estimates, but 
regretted that he had gone out of his way to volun- 


teer a defence of the enormous expenditure pro- 
posed for the army. What was the cause of the 
increased armament? No doubt all departments of 
the State had become more costly,—the civil service 

ial manner increased, 


to the determination of the Government to 
softe of things for the people which in former 


Hear, hear.) But in the War Department the 
ncreased ex iture had been very serious. In 
1835 the total number of our forces at home and 
abroad was 145,846 men. At present there was 
some difficulty in arriving at the number of men, 
because of the variation in the mode of stating it. 
If it was necessary to minister to the national pride, 
the number of available forces was made as large 
as possible; if it was necessary to minister to the 
national fear, the number was made as small as 
ossible. But as far as- he could make out, the 

returns there were at the present time half a 
million of men under arms in one form or another. 
Were we more secure now than in 1835? On the 


cont , it appeared to him that just in rtion 
oot — 4 — ——— 


as the armaments were 
in the feeling 


of security from foreign invasion. 

ili expenditffre had 
gue uote from the 
inister. They 
howed that from the year 1817 to the 


1826 the total ex iture of the War 
ment was 171 millions, or 29 per cent. 


To show how greatly the 


cent. of the total ex- 
diture ; from 1837 to l it was 145 millions, or 
BY cent. of the total expenditure ; from 1847 to 
l it was 214 millions, or 35 per cent. of the total 
—— ; and from 1857 to 1866 it was 272 
illions, or 39 per cent. of the total expenditure of 
the country. Why was it that we had this enormous 
increase in the military expenditure? The Minister 
of War, in bringing forward his estimates, had 
urged that it was with the view to prevent the re- 
currence of those ics which so frequently 
dishoneured the nation. If the right hon. gentleman 
believed his own assertion, and he supposed he did, 
he must be of a most sanguine temperament. In 
1852, in consequence of certain c es in the 
Govermennt 32 a violent ic went through 
the country. There was a ery for the militia, and 
the militia were called out with the assurance that 


if they were embodied England need fear nothing 
from the invader. Very few years elapsed before 
the panic returned again, and the militia were beld 
to be useless by those who had clamoured for them. 


Next there was a cry for the volunteers, but again, 
after a brief , the panic returned. The 
volunteers were sti ised as a sham army,” and 
an extensive of fortifications was tried. At 
the time Mr. Cobden was negotiating the Treaty of 
C »mmerce with France a vote of eleven millions was 
moved in order to increase our fortifications, and 
in the year 1869, nearly half of that sum having 
then been spent, the Nimes published an article in 
which it declared that we might just as well have 
thrown the five millions into the sea. The cry for 
* protection was, the Times said, as loud after 

that had been dane. It was in 1859 as it had 
been in 1849, and in 1869 we were described as being 


plause was thought of, 


are willing to do this, and I can assure you I am 


not less willing.” 


in the same defencgless position ag we had been ten 
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THE NONCONFORMIST, 
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years previously. Since the Peace of 1816 we had spent 
some thousand million pounds upon our — 0 
and 14 We outbreak of the war between 
Franèe Prussia gallant gentlemen, who, thotgh | 
brave in battle, were in times of peace in a chronic 
state of alarm, told the House that the couktry was 
absolutely defenceless. The right how. gentleman 
the Minister of War, yielding do the panic, had 
asked for greatly inereased supplies, and had sup- 
his action by stating that it was necessary 
have large atmAmeNts on account of the great 
ty thonatchits springing up in Europe. Did 
the rig! hon. gentleman mean that we were to 
eater tate the rivalry of armament by 1 those 
mations Were rushing to their ruin? that were 
vo, de ventured to answer him by the often-quoted 
words of Sir Robert Peel, hen & somewhat similar 
argument was used in the Hotse. Sir Robert Peel 
said, ‘‘ We must, indeed, consider what is going on 
apoa the contiheat, bat we should consider it rather 
as & Warming thaa às an example.” In referring to 
this subject, We right hon. gentleman the member 
for Backimghamshire had said that our eXpenditure 
‘must depend upon our policy. The question, there- 
fore, was what was to be our fature foreign policy. 
We had tried three different kinds of foreign policy. 
The first had been that of constant armed interven- 
tion in European quarrels, Which, as declared by 
Fox in 1792, had resalted in a lavish and unprofit- 
able waste of out blood and treasure. Then we 
had tried the policy of what was called diplomatic 
interveation & period of about thirty or ferty 
— dariag which we had quarrelled witk every 
owet in Europe and America, and had reached the 
of war with France and the United States 

and again. From thote Who cast a lingerin 
look behind upon that policy, which they appeared 
to think necessary to maintain the honour of the 
country, he differed toto calc, inasmuch as it had 
resulted in this nation having been compelled to 
eat hamble pie on more than one occasion, and had 
Led to cat ambassadors being twit? dismissed from 
foreiga countries, and the Freach ambassadors with- 
@rawn from our Court. At the present time another 
policy was unreservedly adopted by the leaders of 
all es in this entry that of non-intervention, 


* in his opinion was the wisest that could be 
N had been suggested 


that this Was a 


mnew- 


was delighted to find that the 
site party had frankly and loyally accepted the 
1 its fullest "> 

- | e ions of the present 
and of Mr. Hardy on the subjeet, he asked 
We were determined for the future to mind 
eat own business, should we continue to keep up 
our t enormous armaments, which could have 
object than to enable us again to interfere 
in the affairs of Burope? As one of the friends of 
the Ministry, he trusted that the Prime Minister 
would say something to-night that would give 
iground fer hope that, while the dignity and 
country were duly cared for, our present 
large expenditure would be reduced, 80 as to ehtitle 
the Government to be called an economical Ministry, 
and to relieve the people of a burden of taxation of 
which they had a right te complain. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir Jonx Lvssock said it seemed to him that the 
present Budget was rather calculated to please the 
oe of Commons than to benefit the country. 
He was most anxious for economy, but it was in 
order that we might have ample funds for objects 
of real importance. They had heard a great deal 


‘ie —— — ** 134 1 — of an = 
tened was est possible 
1 tea. From 1856 to 1870 taxes 


amounting to more than 44, 900, 000 ., 
ting those im 12,600,000/., there 
a reduction of 


ion amounting to no 
rtunit Sis len ny — ; 
oppo y surplus 
considerable — in the 
Debt. Mr. R. Fow.er thought that, under 
circumstances, this would have been a most un- 


— per but he ed Mr. Lowe to consider 
— 2 year. r. RYLANDs, in reference 


resolution, lamented the sad fate of the 
economists, who did not know to which side to turn 
and contended that Mr. Gladstone 
* have reduced the estimates by ten millions. 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequver assured Sir 
J. Lubbock that though he ised with his 


ision of the 
He confessed 
rhuman virtues at- 
ugh he was one of 
, it was not for 
nthe same way 


y careful su 


id not ess the su 
1 Peel; and 
abused men in the coun 
extravagance but for economy. 
the Government was blamed, not for a spirited 
foreign policy, but for a servile policy; and, in 
reality, they differed from Mr. rt only in 
wishing to secure peace by convincing the world of 
our invulnerability. He maintained that the addi» 


) 


| 


ety | 


tions to the ettimates Were due not merely to in- 
creased eapenditule, but were caused by reforms 
and réectganisations which must ultimately lead to 
economy, and the question was not whether we 
spent more or léss than according to some obsolete 
standard, but whether we spent as little as we could 
consistently with the safety and honour of thé 
country and the wants of the vontildilily. He 
— that reda in the ates were pos- 
sible, but in the work of the House 
more than ot the ernment, and he asked Mr. 
Haréoil and his followers to assist the Govern- 
ment in resisting the pressure perpetually put on 
them to spend public money in various ways. 

After some remarks from Mr. J. Fielden, Mr. 
J. B. Smith, and Mr. Lawrence, the resolution was 
negatived, on a division, by 78 to 35 votes. The 
Budget resolutions were then agreed to. 

THE ROYAL PARKS. 

In committee on the Royal Patka and Gardens 
Bill on the same evening, and in a discussion of the 
eighth regulation ef the first schedule, which de- 
clarés that uo public address shall be delivered in 
the parks except under the rules of the parks, Mr. 
AYRTON gave an outline of what these rules are iti- 
tended to be. Mr. MILter, who was Supported by 
Mr. Rytanps and Mr. HarcoUkt, moved its omis- 
sion; and Mr. Ayrton, in opposing this, denied it 
was ever intended to prohibit public meetings in 
the park, on the contrary, the bill put public 
meetings on the same footing as riding in r 
walking on the grass, bathing, Ke. He propose 
that meetings for lawful purposes ghoald be per- 
mitted in Hyde Park, Victoria Park, 

Regent’s Park, and Hélyfood Park, within certain 


defined spacé#t. it was not intended to interfere 
2 the topics to be discussed at those meetings, 
and at present he had not come to any con- 


clusion as to permit Sunday meetings. Mr. 
‘Harcourt and Mr. "LAREN considered the 
concession satisfactory, the former * — 
much discussion would have been saved if state: 
ment had been made two months ago. A general 
disposition Was shown to allo} the schedules to 
pass, and to adjourn färther discussion until the 
teport; but Mr. A. Har@itkr’s sense of duty 
would not permit hi to acquiesce in this course, 
and he insist¢d on dividing the committee on Mr. 
Mrnusr's amendment. When, however, the docs 
had been closed, and the committee éleared for a 
division, he was unable to find 4 teller. The amend- 
ment was thereupon negatived, and the other 
schedules were Agreed to. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Late on Friday night, some seventeen members 
being present, Mr. STANSFELD the 1 
a * a 5 j + 5 


reading of this bill. Dr. Parra st 

— principles of the bill, and offered me sug: 

2 for 3 of ts det, f 
7 on the desirability of rails 0 

areas and raising the qualifications fof the health 

officers. Sir H. SEI WI. ec e supported 


the bill, but objected to the local authorities pro- 
for the rüxal districts. The discussion was 
cottinted by Mr. Wuitrwertt, who deprecated 
sttiving after too high a standard in to the 
pollution of rivers, and by Mr. Dnts Ant who 
criticised the measure under three heads the im- 
provement of labou tottages, the pollution of 
rivers, and the Wiral boards. After Mr. Muntz, 
Dr. Lush, and Mr. Corrance had addressed the 
House, Sir C. B. AppeRLEy remarked that to create 
new bodies would have consumed time, while the 
subject would not wait; and that by taking ad- 
vantage of these bodies and their staffs there would 
be a considerable saving. He reiterated his regret 
that consolidation had postponed, but praised 
the Government bill, which’ he said would give 
vitality to our present system, and would not cost 
the 21 a shilling that was not remunerative. 
Sir T. Acland, Mr. G. Hardy, and Mr, W. H 
Smith, concurred in the principle of the measure. 
In reply, Mr. Stansfeld explained his reasons for 
ch the union as an area and the guardians as 
the | authority, and defended the clauses of 
the bill relating to the pollution of rivers. With 
Pre one to the medical officers, he said it was his 
intentio 
com 


n that the Act should be started with a 
t staff, and he meant to pro a vote to 
Parliament for the purpose. As to the suggestion 
for a digest of salary law, he announced he 
had one already in hand. Mr. Stansfeld’s bill was 
then read a second time. 
The second reading of Sir C. B. Adderley’s 
Public Health and Local Government Bill was also 
agreed to. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


On Monday the first order of the day was the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and when this was 
read, Mr. Dopson rose from the bench immediately 
behind that occupied by the members of the Go- 
vernment, and in appropriate and well-balanced 
sentences anno his intention to resign the 
office of Chairman of Committees, which has 
held for three successive Parliaments, and for a 
space of between seven and eight years. The cheers 
came equally from each side of the House as the 
hon. gentleman went on to thank members for the 
indulgence and forbearance which they had ex- 
te towards him; to express his especial grati- 
tude to those who had assisted him in the conduct 
of the private business, and to acknowledge the 
help which he had received from the officers of the 
House. Not less was the general assent with which 
the House listened to Mr. GLADSTONE’s statement 
that the retiring Chairman of Committees had 


proved equal to the discharge of all his duties ; and 


to his reference to Mr. Dodson’s quick discernment, 
indefatigable industry, and strict impartiality. 
last-named quality was fully acknowléiged and 
DisgakLt on the part of the Conner er N 
member for Bucks, while régrétting His fébirénidlty 
further credited the member for East Sussex 
(amidst universal accord) with adequate learning, 
and a courtesy which never failed. When the 
Speaker left his seat, Mr. GLaApstonz moved 

r. Bonham-Carter should take the chair; and 
after an interjection by Mr. Osporne, For this 
night or for ever?” the member for Winchester’ 
took his seat at the table, and immediately, re 
ported progress—this simple pfocseditig 2 dunting 
to his appointment as Chairman df Comniittedi 
1 4 Tun Bator Brot. 
Thé Hodse then went into committee on the 
Ballot Bill. Clause 2, which prescribes the manner 
in Which the poll shall be taken, was : 


2. 


and on the first line of it more than two hours wad 
occtpied in discussing 12 of este 4 fd¥ 
Sir C. Dike 


extending the hours of polling. 
20857 the insertion df Wordle fixin the hours from 
eight a. m. to eight p. m., and Mr. Forster, on the 
part of the Government, declined to accept the 
amendment, on the ground that to carry on the 
Uing after dark would favour personation and 
isturbance. Mr. Torrens retorted that it # 
8 in t . vaya do erat a 
arkn ause the i 
op, Was su net Mx. 8, Mr, 


N Me 


Goldsmid, Mr. 65 Bentinck, and Mr. 
T. Hughes, and opposed by Mr. Hardy, Mr. Powell, 
Mr. Hope. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, and others. 


Sir J. ELPHINsTONE was Of opinion that to open the 
poll at six a.m. would be more convenient for the 
working men, and moved an amendment to thet 
effoot, Mr. Wtrnnzap suggested Er hon 
be the limit of the polling dura, and Mr, Fd 
after somecdnsidératidny adcépted this, and prom 
on the repokt td bring up words carrying out the 
idea that the poll shall close as nearly as possible at 
sunset, but never before four or later than eight p.m, 
Sir James Evrninstone and Lord ExcHo pointed 
out the discrepancies which Would follow from the 
different goog hical foils dn df different 15 
tuencies, and strang aͤbſectiohs do the sliding 
sodle” Were urged by other members. After a 
long conversation, in which very discordant opinions 
were expressed; three divisions were taken. In the 
first place, Sir J. Elphinstone’s motion to begin 
at six a.m. was negatived by 242 to 66. Mr. ColLixs 
then proposed that the poll shall close at five p.m. 
‘and on a division, the hour of eight p. m., p 
by Sir C. Dtixn, was struck out of his ame 
93 206 to 98, but the committee 70 Hy 
to : 


“dead tii Pct dete Sir Ones: 
then Propdsed dix p. ni. „ 
Ban! aged 1 *. his t to extend 

ds of the 


the hours, and left the a in the | 
vernment to move a sliding scale on the report. 

Mr. — ys 4 1 * by ex- 

dressing a ho it w . Forster 

Revie a to astother te Jeu laid 

by, it, 

After this Mr. J. Lowrmer again submitted to 
the committee an 2 meee od taking the 

ll by voti rs, whic r. ForRsTER again 
— by the objection that it would defeat the in- 
tention of the bill, and that the House, having 
passed the second reading, would stultify itself b 
accepting this scheme. On 4 division the amend: 
ment was negatived by 81 to 30. 

Mr. C. BantrNcx then moved the first of a series 
of amendments designed to alter the form of the 
ballot, so as to make it 4 more open ot, which, 
after a short discussion, was reſected by 143 to 99 
and a sdcond anti datont of the sanie series Was 


hogatived hy 100 to 104, 

rd Matton then renewed the 2 to pro- 
vide for a scrutiny by requiring tha each ballot 
FR to the 
number on the counterfoil from which it is torn. 
He gave way, however, in favour of Mr. Grecory, 
who proposed to obtain the same end by requiring 
the returning officer to inscribe on the ballot r 
the voter’s number on the register, This was 2 
bated for some time, the arguments in favour of a 
scrutiny; and to the impossibility of preventin 

rsonation without it, being urged by Colone 

telot, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Crors, and Mr. Collinge, 
Mr. M‘CuiiaGa Torrens also spoke on the same 
side from the Liberal benches, protesting against 
the notion that Parliament should legislate for the 
craven minority, and appealing to the authority of 
Mr. Bright. On the other hand, the Soxicrror: 
Genera and Mr. Forsrer argued that the abso- 
lute secresy which is the essence of the bill was in- 
consistent with a scrutiny, and that ample securities 
were taken in other ways for the prevention of per- 
sonation. On a division Mr. Gregory’s amendment 
was tived by 166to 126. The further progress 
of the bill was then adjourned until Th 2 


MISCELLANEOCUS. 

On Thursday Mr. Lows stated that the reduction 
of the uties will not take effect until the lst 
of May. 

On the same day the Court of Chancery Funds 
Bill, which transfers the control of the moneys of 
Chancery suitors from the Accountant-General to 
the Paymaster-General, allowing suitors two per 
cent. interest on the sums invested, was, after a 
long discussion, read a second time by 89 to 37. 

On Friday Mr. GLApsToNe said, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Newdegate, that the recent visit paid 
by the Prince of Wales to the Pope was not official, 


but was the result of the ordinary feelings of 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aprit 10, 1872. 


itt 
ee 1 inquire 

erent lowering ap- 
which mi oa 


i 


at 


1 


ve 


chamber was the — of cteating it. What 
(he asked) is the first quality which is required in 
a second chamber! ithout doubt, independence. 
What is the best foundation of independence ? 
Without doubt, property. 

The Prime Minister of England has only recently told 
you, and I believe. be spoke quite accurately, that the 
A income of the members of the House of Lords 

20,0002. per annum. Of course there are some who 
have ttiore und some who, have less; but the influence 
ot a public assembly, so far as property is concerned, 
depends upon its aggregate N which, in the 
present case, is a revenne of 9,000,000/. a year. But 
you must look to the nature of this property. It is 
visible property, and therefore it is responsible pro- 
porty, which every ratepayer in the room knows to his 
cost, But it is not only visible property ; it is, gene- 
rally ng, territorial property; and one of the 
elements of territorial property is that it is repre- 
sentative. 

With a passing reference to life peers as not so well 
fitted to discharge the duties appertaining to mem- 
~ of the second chamber as — — members, 
Ar. Disraeli proceed 82 of the House of 
Lord Grey's Reform Bill, which was a 

; ike 2 provided for the security o 
atistoctatic influence and the rights of the middle 
classes, but not only did it leave out the poor, but 
it actually deprived them of their ancient franchises. 
That was the origin of Chartism and of that electoral 
uneasiness which existed in this country more or 


less f irty years. The Liberal y had not 
acted fairly by this question. In fein adversity 
they held out h to the working classes, but 
when they had a 9 they laughed 
their vows to scorn. What, however (Mr. Disraeli 


sane), had been the reqult of Lord Derby's Reform 


In 1848 there 2 
public was established. 
the eet was in this country. I remember the 
y got a woman could leave her house in 
London, hen cdnnoti were planted on Wes 
minster Bridge. A year ago there was another rovolu- 
tion in France, and a blic was again established 
of the most menacing o r. What happened in 
this country? You could not get half a dozen men to 
assemble in a street and grumble. Why! Because the 
ee 8 had got what they wanted. They were content 
d they were grateful. 
Mr. Disraeli’s next topic was the education ques- 
tion and the a of Church and State, on 
which subject We have quoted his remarks in a 
separate column. He went on to speak in con- 


French Revolution and a Re- 
No one can have forgotten 


gratulatory terms on the progress made by the 

Government for ab- | working during the last forty years. They 

in the „Mr. Bruce | had for centuries been in the full enjoyment of that 

given of ‘the | which no other country in Europe had ever com- 

i Contagi 8 . r freedom. In the second 

— Act, in order * Sir . why might p 11 fia — — pad, r a 
er of movi is contemplated wise, distribution on 4 d of political rights. 
7 the House.” “3 The working classes attained, in the — 
The select committee on the Game Laws was nentioned, two results the raising of their wages 
ncreased means 


— 12 from nineteen to twenty 
Marine 1 o coal 


MR. DISRAELI AND LORD DERBY AT 
CHESTER. 


| = the diminution of their toil. 
and increased 


y upwards of 


previous 
and he could not after that 


uence 
the ibility of the 
AR et 
early life, re 
uire an amount of —— 
of which by his chief 
ad viser not a Constitu- 
t idiot. He pro- 
no sovereignty of an 
little to the people 
The Sovereign of 
President, but the 
what the sovereignty 
koning the salaries 


all experience had shown 
t to be impossible without 


representative-governmen 
J sevend chamber, but next to the Value of such , 


leisure were the two civilisers of man. 
The agricultural labourers had shares in the general 
improvement, and with respect to the new move- 
ment among that class, Mr. Disraeli said while he 
fully admitted their right of oe as they 
were doing, he must express his belief that the 


e 


farmers ootild not afford to psy, higher wages. The 
e 


investor in land 
they ma 


farmer will have his profits an — 
mote of the 
e should 


will have his interest, even 
obtained at the cost of i 
cultivation of the ay wd and fo hi 
deepl t to see the tillage of this country re- 
duced. — 2 recurrence to pasture. ight hon. 
gentleman attributed the improvement which he 
insisted had taken place in the labourer’s condition 
to three causes. In the first place, the rise in their 
money wage is no less than 15 per cent. The 
second great cause of their improvement was 
the almost total di ce of excessive and ex- 
hausting toil, from the general introduction of ma- 
chinery. I don’t know (said Mr. Disraeli) whether I 
could get a couple of men who could, or, if they 
could, would, thresh a loadfof wheat in my neigh- 
bourhood. e third t cause which has im- 
proved their condition is the very general, not to 
say universal, institution of allotment grounds. 
right hon. gentleman concluded this portion of his 
dress by insisting on the necessity of sanitary 
reform. Coming next to contemporary politics, 
* Disraeli inquired how A was — at a — 
immense prosperity, with a e conten 
and naturally loyal, we found the casas extravagant 
doctrines professed and the fundamental principles 
of our most valuable institutions impugned, and 
that S of some authority. He ac- 
coun or this startling inconsistency by the cir- 
cumstances under which the present inistration 
was formed. It was the first instance in his know- 
ledge of a British administration being avowedly 
formed on a principle of violence. The policy of 
the Ministry when they came into office was, with 
regard to Ireland, to despoil churches and plunder 
landlords; and, not satiated with the spoliation 
and anar hy of Ireland, they began to attack every 
institution and every interest, every class and 
ing in the country. He recalled what they had 
done with the army ; how the old and constitutional 
jealousy towards a powerful standing army had 
cast aside ; how the local connections of the 
militia had been dissolved ; and all this amid the 
acclamations of the Liberal party. Nor was it 
otherwise with the navy. [t is only a few 
weeks since that in the House of Commons | 
heard the naval statement made by a new First 
Lord, and it consisted only of the rescinding of 


— 


every one of which during the last two years 
has been pressed upon the attention of Par- 
liament and the country by that consti- 
tutional and ne body the ition.” 
On foreign politics Mr. raehi contended that the 
Crimean war would never have happened if Lord 
Derby had been in office, and that on the Alabama 
— our Government had made it impossible 
or the American Government to recede from their 
position, even if they had believed it to be an 
erroneous one. The policy had been a combination 
of negligence and blundering, and he believed that 
their incompetence would be sealed by our ulti- 
mately acknowledging these indirect claims of the 
United States, Which, both as regards principle and 
practical results, were fraught with the utmost 
danger to this country. 

Lord Dersy followed Mr. Disraeli in a short 
speech, in the course of which he spoke of the 
loyalty of his right hon. friend alike to the claims 
of private friendship and of party connection. He 
went on to urge Conservatives not to be cast down 
because they were outnumbered in the House of 
Commons, and expressed a strong kope that they 
would not allow themselves to be rade the tools of 
the Radicals. We have (he said) two duties to per- 
form. One is to oppose the Minister when he is 
wrong, and I am bound to say we have not had a 
sinecure in that respect; the other is to support 
the Minister when he is right, and there are 
occasions on which that duty may be as important 
and necessary as the former. The noble earl thus 
concluded :— | 

At a time like this the responsibilities, not only of the 
Government but of the Opposition, are serious, and I 
can consider no greater fault for a pablic man to commit 
next to that of which I don’t we shall be found guilty, 
namely, reckless and factious intrigue. I conceive no 
graver faults next to that than for any public man to 
say, I am in a minority; I cannot make my own ideas 
prevail; therefore, I will leave polities alone and let the 
public take care of itself.” ntlemen, the world is 
governed by en ic minorities, and if I may say so, 
think it is especially our weakness on the Conservative 
side to underrate our own strength, and to overrate that 
| of our opponents. We hear the popular cries of the 
day raised; we think them formidable. We do not 
reflect how very few people can make a great noise f 
they set about it in earnest. We think only of the few 
hundreds or thousands at most who are clamorous and 
dissatisfied, and we forget the many millions who are 
silent and content. Well, gentlemen, there are rumours 
—everybody has heard them—that before any great 
length of time has passed we may again be engaged in 
the lively occupation of a general election. hether 
— —— are founded or 1 — pay pro- 
ten udge or even conjecture ; but am sure, 
that 888 party in Lancashire need not fear 
a trial of its a. ever were they more united ; 
never have they mn more powerful; and I hope 
and I believe "that when the time and the occasion 
come they will do again that whieh they did three 
years ago, and set an example to the constituencies of 
England. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
Finspury Exugecrion.—The election for this 
vacancy took place on Wednesday, when Mr. 
Hugh Owen was returned by a majority over 
Mr. Stafford Allen. The result of the poll was as 


follows :— 


Owen 4,693 
Allen ... 3,407 
Majority 1,286 


The new member, Mr. Hugh Owen, is an advocate 
for Bible teaching in rate-aided and rate-supported 
schools. His opponent, Mr. Allen, is in favour of 
united secular and separate religious instruction, 
and desires to see the Education Act of 1870 so 
carried out that it may result in a truly national 
system. He was generally supported by the 


Dissenters and working men Finsbury. Of 
upwards of 60,000 voters, only 8,108 polled at the 
ballot. Out of the nine wards in gton, seven 


gave majorities for Mr. Owen, those giving majori- 
ties for Mr. Allen being Stoke Newington 296 as 
against 113, and 25 as against 426. The 
total number of votes polled in Islington was 5, 479, 
of which 3,199 stood to Mr. Owen, and 2, 280 to 
Mr. Allen. In Clerkenwell, one out of three wards 
ve Mr. Allen a majority, and the totals were, for 
wen, 722; Allen, 438. In St. Luke’s Mr. Owen 
ined 259 votes, as against 467 of his opponent. 

r. Stafford Allen having been described in several 
of the daily papers as ‘‘a secularist,” writes in 
reply :— 

I am, in common with the religious body to which I 
belong, the Society of Friends, a firm believer in the 
Divine authority and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
and read them daily to my family and servants. It is 

uite true that as one of the five delegates from London, 

attended the recent Manchester Conference of Noncon- 
formists, and adopted their platform, viz, moral and 
secular education by the State, but religious instruction 
by the pastors, churches, Sunday-school teachers, and 
others; but Iam as far from being a secularist in reli. 
gion as Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Temple, or the Earl of 
haftesbury. 

GREENWICH.—Mr. James Soames has issued his 
address as a candidate for the vacant Greenwich 
seat on the London School Board. He announces 
himself as favourable to the payment of fees to de- 
nominational schools, Dr. Bennett and Mr, Henry 
Gover are also candidates, 

Wreruixsr zg. —0On nn night Mr. George 
Potter, the working-man and Nonconformist can- 


all the revolutionary changes of his predecessor, 


— — 


didate for the vacanoy in the Westminster division 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Sesh rr 
a of ratepayers at eston 
0 Schoolrooms, Pimlico. The Rev. I. H. 
Hitchens occupied the chair. Mr. Potter, ina long 
address, declared hi in favour of compulsory 
and secular education, throwing the responsibility 
of religious teaching upon the various religious 
bodies. He was 1 * to the payment of fees 
for denominational education out of the rates. The 
meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev. J. 
G. Rogers, the Rev. S. Booth, the Rev. G. Murphy, 
Mr. Daniel Pratt, and others, and resolutions were 
2 Pledging the meeting to support Mr. 
P ; e nomination r of Mr. Potter is 
signed — Brewer, M.P., as his The 
London Nonconformist Committee have issued a 
circular asking support for Mr. Potter as prepared 
to maintain religious — — education, and to 
su the principle of combined secular and sepa- 
religious itistrtiction, Mr. Potter’s claims are 

Also strongly urged by the Education League and 
the Labour Representation League. Amongst the 
members of his committee are Lord mund 
Fitzmaurice, M. P.; Sir Henry Hoare, M. P.; 
J. Hinde Palmer, M. P.; Watkin Williams, M. P.; 
Dr. W. Brewer, M.P.; G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. ; 
Alex. Brogden, M. P.; A. W. V „M. P.; John 
D. Lewis, M. P.; Andrew Johnson, M. P.; Charles 
Forster, M. P., Thomas Lea, M. P.; and he is re- 
commended by several other members of the House 
of ns, including Sir D. Wedderburn, Sir C. 
W. Vernon Harcourt, Charles C ie, 

George Dixon, J. J. nae Hugh Cholmele 4 
Captain T. H. Brinckman, James Howard, and 
E. Miall. Several meetings have been held in 
the borough in favour of Lord Mahon, the Church 
candidate. The election takes place on Friday, the 
T9th inst. 
Tun Rocupate Town Councrt Ax D THE ScHooL- 
RaTe.—On Thursday, at the Rochdale Town Council 
meeting, an exciting discussion arose on the minutes 
of the Finance Committee, which recommended 
the sanction of the council to a school-rate precept 
of 3001. Mr. Alderman Taylor, in proposing that 
the minutes be confirmed with the exception of the 
estimate of the school board for a rate of 300i., 
remarked that there was a great difference of 
—— in the council as to the payment of fees for 
onal pu „ and recommended the 

council not to undertake the collection of it. The 
Mayor (Mr. Shawcross) said taht if the council de- 
cided not to ,collect the money a mandamus would 
be obtained, and the council would be compelled 
to collect the money. The Town Clerk reminded 
the council that by law they could be compelled to 


collect the rate. U . Alderman Taylor’s 
amendment being . to the m , eleven were 
in ite favour and eleven against it. e ex-Mayor 


(Mr. Alderman G. L. Ashworth), who at this time 


Was occupying the chair, said he would give his 


casting vote in favour of Mr. Taylor’s amendment. 
“Hear, hear,” and applause.) rtly after, how- 
ever, the ex-Mayor e that an 
r vote wh * — — 

ve the when the was 
present The Town Clerk decided that "the ex- 

could not give the casting vote when the 
was present. The Mayor then took the 
, and gave his casting vote agai 


yor 
Ma 


persons pay the rate. The 
ied, ‘‘We must meet that when it 
ear, hear. ) 


in 
Mayor 


REPEAL OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH CLAUSE. 


The following form of petition in favour of the 
— of the 25th clause of the Education Act— 
which Mr. Candlish will shortly move in the House 
of Commons—is recommended by the Central Non- 
conformist Committee 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United 

The petition of the —— h bly she 

© un um weth :— 

That in the opinion of your — the pay- 

ment by school boards of fees of children attend. 
denominational schools, constitutes an unwise and 

ust application of 12 money to schools under 
vate and irresponsibſo management; and violates re- 
us liberty by devoting a tax levied upon the whole 
pra pd to the support of creeds of differing 


That your petitioners therefore our honourable 
House to pass a bill for the unconditional re Jof the 
25th clause of the Elementary Act (1 

omission of the words from Clause 74 


a 


ture 
d by applying to the Secretar tral 
Nonoonformist Cama ttee, 86, Now-strest,, ‘Sirming- 


THE PREMIER ON THE EDUCATION ACT. 

While Mr. Disraeli was visiting Manchester last 
week, Mr. Gladstone was on a visit to Lord Chesham, 
at Latimer, Bucks, only a few miles from Hug- 
henden, and delivered an address to the Working 


Men’s Club. Mr, Gladstone, after speaking ap- 
provingly of working men’s clubs, referred to various 
measures which Parliament had passed with the 
view of ing the position of the working man. 
Speaking of the great burden of Parliamentary 
labour which devolved upon those who were the 
people’s representatives in the House of Commons, 
and especially those who had to take a leading part 
in the responsibilities of the Government, he said 
the mental and strain was very great 
indeed, and he could refer to some, and especially 
to one great man, who had broken down under it. 
ting the education question, the Premier 
said that of all measures that had come under the 
consideration of the House of Commons, this was 
the most comprehensive and complicated. é 
speaking, in other measures there was one 
principle embodied, which had only to be 
out, but in the Elementary Education Act there 
I embodiment 15 1 — pepe 
to u to er experimented on at the 
same — — be impossible that such a 
measure could be framed to the perfect satisfaction 
of all parties. After it had been in operation some 
time, and experience had been gained, some amend- 
ments or modifications might be required, and in 
such an event Mr. G o said consideration 
would be given to the different views on the subject, 
and he hoped in such a way as would make the 
measure as satisfactory as possible to all. 


Toe Memsers ror WOLVERHAMPTON ON THE 
Epvcation Acr.—The two members for thi: 
borough addressed their constituents on Wednes- 
day last. In the course of his speech the Hon. C. 
P. Villiers expressed his conviction that Mr. Dixon 
had made out his case against the Education Act. 
The Legislature would have, sooner or later, to 
look in the face the question whether religion ought 
to be confounded with secular ing. It 
been asserted that there were some who did not 
care for religion, and who wished to exclude the 
Bible; but he bad never heard an individual ex-, 

ress such a wish, or any party affirm such a desire. 
at the Nonconformists maintained was that 
things should not be confounded that were quite 
distinct. It seemed to him that it was not for the 
— 4 3 the child that 222 be taught — 4 
ion by the same person who taught sec sub- 
— 2 1 A not trained ＋ > 
urpose of teaching religion, but a minister o i- 
— was a man who 2 the subject, and 
ew how to impress the child properly. To assert 
that the Nonconformists were indifferent to religion 
was a contradiction of facts. Even some of the 
dignitaries of the Established Church had advocated 
the separation of secular from the religious instruc- 
tion, with a view to the better instruction of the 
children. Mr. Villiers concluded by saying that it 
could not be denied that there was a feeling 
that the course recommended by the N ormists 
would conduce to the success of the scheme 
of education. Mr. Weguelin endorsed the views of 
Mr. Villiers, and said he certainly should have voted 
for Mr. Dixon’s motion if he had been in the 
country, although there were one or two 
points on which he did not quite agree with him. 


Epitome of News. 


The Queen, with Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, left Baden on Saturday afternoon to re- 
turn to d vid Before her depar- 
ture she gave 500 florins to the mayor for the poor 
of the town. Her Majesty and children reached 
Portsmouth on Sunday evening shortly after six, and 
passed os = on board, and on Monday afternoon 
reached Windsor. They travelled by ial train 
on the Great Western Railway, and on their arrival 
drove immediately to the Castle. Her Majesty is 
stated to be in excellent health. 

It is announced that the Queen oe 
baa for = 4 during which 

er esty will visit the metropolis several times, 
No 
Majesty has graciously consented to 

on Museum, which is now i 


Her the 
East 


* ap- : 
os completion, but the day has not yet been 
ed. She 


ill, it is said, take the opportunity of 
visiting Victoria Park on the same occasion. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have left Rome, 


after wi ing an illumination of the Coliseum 
tnd otherpablic buildings and have gone to Florence 


at his 
India 
for two try 
The Times is authorised to state that the report 
published in some ish and French journals, 
that the Emperor Napoleon has borrowed in London 
15,000, 000f., is entirely destitute of foundation. 
The Daily News learns that there is some pro- 
bability of Mr. Bright’s resuming his seat in the 
House of Commons during the present or in the 
The 9 A England directors Thursda 
The 0 a on Thu 
advanced the official rate of discount to 34 per poor 
Metropolitan pauperism, by the weekly returns, 
would appear to be on the decrease. The total 
number receiving relief during the past week was 
118,275. Com with the ing week 
in 1871, 1870, and 1869, ‘these figures show a de- 
crease of 24,096, 45,402, and 35,502 respec- 
tivel i. The whole number of vagrants relieved 
was , 


upon Mr. Stansfeld, . 
ment Board, on Monday, to ask for certain 
ments in the Public Health Bill. The chief point 
urged was that there should be one local 
instead of a division of authorities. Mr. 
could not affect to with the views p 
as he adopted those of the Sanitary 
The verdict in the Lambeth murder case acquits 
the prisoner on the ground of insanity, ordering 
him to be detained during Her Majesty's 
Hampstead, like Richmond, is manifesting 
position to the Government Legon of being 2 
one of the depot centres under the new scheme of 
local military organisation. The Town Council of 


Leicester has protested against that town 
being made a mili centre. 
At the last of the Commissioners of 


Sewers it was repo that within the past fort- 
night 4,08llbs. of meat had been seized in the 
markets and slaughterhouses of the city as unfit for 
human food. 

Ohrist’s Hospital is at length to be removed into 
the country. The building, together with four 
acres of adjoining land, has purchased by the 
Mid-London Rai 2 for 600, 000“. 

At a crowded meeting held in Manchester on 
Monday, and presided over by the Mayor, resola- 
tions were in favour of the speedy intro- 
duction by Government of a comprehensive measure 
of licensing reform, making permanent the Lic 
Suspension Act, reducing the number of li 
houses, further restricting the hours, to 
the whole of Sunday, forbidding the sale of drink 
casio and ancing saloons and providing generally 
music an oons, provi 

police tions. 8 


more efficient 


attempts were made to obtain an adjournment of 
the meeting. 
| Rema gary Ra A a Gallery and 
Library of Birmi on ys was 
amid cheers, in the * — Town un 
The proposition was put forward of — — 
assuming that the moral and s 


welfare of the people would be as much furthered 

Py this — as an physical condition 5 
5 It was strongly opposed 

theas whe — that the would have 

the effect of emptying churches and chapels, as 
well as public-houses. 

At Fairyhouse races, near Dublin, a curious 


accident has occurred. gentlemen were gal- 
loping in ite di hen the heads of 
1 d full tilt „and both horses 


were killed, the riders being thrown into the air. 
tteeth knocked out. 


32 * 

siding in Vicar-street, Dublin, was attack 

beaten by her with whom she had been quar- 
ing. The ru inflicted some in- 

juries by blows with a stool, and kicked the poor 

woman when on the ground. She died from the 

ingen an 


e placed her arm on 


eveni 


wall line in front of an advancing train, which 
cleanly amputated her hand at wrist. She 
then went in a cab to the Cornwall A 


get on the railway 


pees attempt 


heapside. i made 
them by the placing of a A „ 
cast by Brucciotti, on the i the house, 
which will strike each hour e ton bell, while 
e 


the —— below 
the bridge chimes on 


ages. Among other subjects discussed were those 
ive ind , the best mode of employ- 
co-operative industry, the pl 75 


w 
of 
ing surplus capital, and the w 
— Ehe d 


elegates were y in favour 
my en 2 te society og a sphere of 
r y retail stores with 
the 


articles most in d f N 
passed, authorising the Central Board to appoint a 
committee out of its own body to discuss the 
question of co-operative banking, with a view of 


bringing it to a speedy practical value, 
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„A. B. M.“ seems to insist that we shall not only 
use the word “‘religious” in our own sense, which we 
have clearly defined, but that we shall justify the use 
made of it by every one else whom we may happen, on 
other grounds of approval, to quote. We are not equal 
to the task. 

“ R."—We are sorry we cannot print his able letter, 
but we quite agree with most Liberals, and the recent 
advice offered by Mr, John as to the 


danch of mooting the subject at the present time, 


the self-elected champion of constitutional 


‘| assured on 
very great success. And the man who in a 


Che Ponconformist, 
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SUMMARY. 


THE ition leader’s reception at Man- 
chester last week did not fall below expectation, 
while his speech at the great Free Trade Hall 
meeting was, as we anticipated, neither’a mani- 
festo nor, primarily, a grand assault. Mr. 
Disraeli was, however, himself on the occasion 


principles; the sarcastic denouncer of a 
policy of plunder and violence; the composer 
of studied and bitter epigrams. He described 
the head of the Government as alternating be- 
tween a menace and a sigh ; encouraging by his 
, though not by vote, the Radicals below 

e gangway, and substituting extravagance 
for energy. His description of the „ the 
Captain and Megrra calamities, and his refe- 
rences to the Crimean war and Alabama contro- 
versy, were an absurd and unfair travesty of 
contemporary history. The whole h was 
an Easter pantomime, brilliant and live iy enough 
as a rhetorical performance, but not well adapted 
to subserve even the interests of the right hon. 
tleman as the head of the Oonéerva- 

ve party. Mr. Disraeli committed himself 
to nothing but—sanitary reform and the 
preservation of the Oonstitution. Yet his 
ing hearers were delighted at being be- 
and tickled by lished invective and 
fanciful theories without substance. We are 
high, indeed su ne authority, 

that Mr. Disraeli’s visit to Manchester was a 


inent public life of more than thirty years 
never produced one single public measure 

of any importance, except the one which he 
stole from the pockets of the Radicals and 
iled, when he temporarily assumed their 
othes, was last week the hero of the day ! 


Of far more real importance to the coun 
was the comparatively brief but weighty speec 
of Lord Derby, who followed the Conservative 
leader. His lordship, while renewing, as it 
were, his vows of allegiance to Mr. Disraeli, 
deprecated an ere to seize prematurely 
the reins of office. ‘It may very likely be the 
game of the Radical party, he said, to try 
and turn out the present Ministry if they can, 
and to pat a Conservative Government in its 
place, that Conservative Government being ina 
minority, hoping that by so doing they shall be 
able to reconstruct their own party upon a new 
platform, pledged to more extreme and more 
violent measures, and then to have a Cabinet 
formed of the most thorough-going Radicals.” 
Lord Derby errs greatly in supposing that the 
Radicals’ aspire to office. Their motto is 
„measures not men,“ and their allegiance to 
the Government when in the right is a 7 . 

- waive the 


safeguard against a Ministerial 

forbeari — of the Opposition. If, how- 

ever, the rs of the y do not aspire to 
tacitly encourage the half- 


unceasing obstruction prevents the passing of 
good 2 measures, and is bringing far 
more odium upon constitutional Government 
than the proposals of Radical politicians. 
It cannot be said that the Cabinet do not 
roduce serviceable reforms, but they are 
warted not by the majority of the House, nor 
the Opposition as such, but by a shameless 
abuse of the right of discussion by a few intole- 
rants. : 
On the same png: J that Mr. Disraeli was 


coming out anew on Manchester stage, his 
chief political antagonist was maki 2 
little speech at Chesham, hard by Hughenden 


Manor, to a working men’s club. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s topic was na y education and the 
Act of 1870. It is satisfactory to note that the 
Premier does not follow the Marquis of Ripon 
in explaining away Mr. Forster's recent pro- 
mises. That Act was, he says a piece of ex- 
perimental legislation. After it has been in 
operation some time, and experience has been 
gained,” says Mr. Gladstone, some amend- 
ments or modifications may be required, and in 
such an event full consideration will be given 
to the different views on the subject in 
such a way as will make the measure 
as sat. as possible to all.” In 
his „ unadorned, but sincere fashion, 
Mr. d was at the same time defending 
the Government before his Halifax constituents, 
and assuring his hearers that he preferred a 
system of secular education to the present de- 
nominational plan, and that in his viéw dises- 
ta t was only a question of time, and 
that when the day should come the result 


wer, why do th 
—.— members of the House of Commons whose | Oo 


country.”” Our Tory contemporaries are of 
course a po find a Cabinet Minister 
speaking in in. 

On Thursday the House of Commons, on re- 
assembling after the Easter recess, plunged, at 
the instance of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, into a 
discussion on national expenditure. His reso- 
lution in favour of retrenchment provoked a 
long debate, in the course of which Mr. Richard 
stated some telling facts, which had a circula- 
tive force, as to the prodigious growth of our 
military expenditure. Here is the true field 
for economy ; but unhappily the policy of Par- 
lhament—or of the services which are predomi- 
nant in both Houses—even more than that of 
the Government, dictates great armaments. 
But in respect to the increasing estimates for 
other objects the public is greatly to blame. 
They have grown because people will be more 
governed than they were, and every year there 
is a cry for increasing government. In every 
department people want control and inspection. 
Smoke is to be put down by law; factories are 
to be inspected by law; people are to be 
educated by law, and made healthy by law. 
This may all be bad or all be good, but if we 
have it, we must expect to pay for it. And 
here is one of the chiek difficulties of Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt and his economical allies. 

Since the Commons met after the holidays 
legislative business has made some pro . 

. Stansfeld has got his Public Health Bill— 
another source of public expemse—read a 
second time, and judicious Ministerial con- 
cessions have insured the passing of the Parks 
Bill. By the new rules laid before Parliament 
public meetings in some of the parks are dis- 
tinctly authorised, but they will be subject to 
regulations, not as to freedom of speech, but in 
respect to time and place. The bill has gone 
through committee with only one protesting 
„No,“ and will no more block the way. On 
Monday—Mr. Bonham Carter having been 
appointed Chairman of Committees in place of 

r. Dodson, whose anxious devotion to his 
duties was tly eulogised—the Ballot Bull 
was again 22 up in committee at the second 
clausé. A keen discussion on the hours of 
polling finally resulted in Mr. Forster’s promise 
to embody the suggestion that the period 
should be from eight a. m. to sunset — a vague 
designation which will be a fruitful topic 
for further discussion. The voting - paper 
nostrum of Mr. Lowther and Colonel Beresford’s 

lan to make the ballot permissive, were soon 
of; but an amendment by Mr. Gregory, 
which would in effect prevent the absolute 
sbcresy of the ballot which the bill provides, 
was rejected by a majority of only 40. The 
Conservative dome wal follow meg = | 
meant that the Lords will by-and-by take 
1 of the reduction, in this icular 
case, of the Government majority. Clause 2 is 
as yet very far from being : 
resident Thiers, to the scandal of the 
“‘rorals,” has been making a short stay in 
Paris, and holding a grand reception at the 
Elysée. He makes no secret of his desire to 
be a great deal among his “constituents, 
friends, and fellow-citizens in the capital 
during the present recess, but the Permanent 
mmission do not approve of such intentions. 
In a few days the Assembly will meet again to 
discuss anew the proposed tax on raw materials, 
inst which the manufacturing districts of 
rance are renewing „their protests. Mean- 
while the treaty of commerce with Belgium 
has been denounced by the French Government. 
To foreigners the Imperial Speech, read by 


ce Bismarck at opening of another 
session o 0 Parliament, is almost 
without interest. Owing to sucoessful war and 


flourishing trade, there is a surplus to be dis- 
posed of, and considerable fiscal reforms are 
promised: His Majesty speaks hopefully of 
Alsace and Lorraine, though other accounts 
indicate that the French population are not a 
whit reconciled to annexation to Germany, 
or likely to make use of the 8 
which is to be endowed, and will shortly 
be opened at Strasbourg. Englishmen, at 
all events, may share the ~ 3 of the 
Emperor that the power uired by Ger- 
many, through becoming united in one Em- 
ire, will be not only a safe bulwark for the 
‘atherland, but likewise afford a strong gua- 
rantee.for the peace of Europe. The speech 
makes no reference to the Ultramontane 
uarrel, 3 some project of legislation on 
e subject wi — 2 be submitted to the 
German Parliament. N 
There is nothing new on the Alabama diffi- 


culty—a report that our Government has 
received a telegram from Washington holding 
arrangement having 


out the prospect of a . — 


been contradioted. ent Grant's Cabinet 
is leisurely considering Lord Granville's last 


note. A Washington Government organ, the 


Would be to reinvigorate the religion of the 


| Evening Post, expresses the opinion that 
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England’s magnanimous action and“ ample 
apology” might reasonably be accepted as 

redress for injuries received. e indirect 
claims were only advanced as an argument 
for awarding a gross sum in the shape 
of . {The Evening Post regards 
this form of settlement as feasible and 
desirable, and declares that the true policy of 
America is the closest alliance and friendship 
with Great Britain.” Apparently, if such lan- 
guage has any meaning, an approximation is 
not very far distant; and it would seem that the 
American lawyers are quite content that the 


Geneva court should decline to consider the 


claim for consequential damages, and let it 
be forgotten. But they hanker after a lum 
sum — in fear perhaps that the ultimate awa 
of the arbitrators might rather disappoint public 
expectation in America. 


LORD SALISBURY ON EDUCATION. 


THE speech of the Marquis of Salisbury 
at Liverpool is an epitome of all the mis- 
understandings and misrepresentations which 
the education controversy has produced. We 
do not, of course, look to his lordship for 
anything but the most outspoken statement 
of the views of his own side in any political 
dispute. His vigorous but narrow intel- 
lect was made for party, and never meant 
for mankind. He cannot even see that 
there are two sides to a question. He can 
neither appreciate the position, nor understand 
the motives of opponents. It is impossible for 
him to be generous; it is even difficult to him 
0 de just. His speeches rarely contain - 
ments; they are full of strong — 
statements, and often irritate but never con- 
vince. Instead of looking for anything like 
the settlement of a controversy from Lord 
Salisbury, we look rather for its exasperation. 
He is not a statesman, but a partisan, and is 
more a polemic than a politician. His Liver- 
pool speech was not intended as a settlement 
of the existing educational controversy; it was 
in no sense a contribution towards such settle- 
ment; it was, on the contrary, a call to arms. 

From Lord Salisbury’s point of view the 
National Society has become the representa- 
tive and organ of the system of denominational 
national education. The controversy is thus 
narrowing; the real issue is coming to the 
front. As stated by Lord Salisbury, it is a 
question between freedom for the priesthood 
and freedom for the 22 „The National 
Society, says Lord Salisbury, is the cham- 
— of full freedom of religious teaching, of 

freedom of the teacher to teach what he 
believes, and of the freedom of the parent 
to send his child to that school where 
what he believes is taught.” This is 
the formula in which the denomina- 
tionalists are everywhere stating their claims. 
It has taken Mr. Forster captive, and imposed 
even on Mr. Gladstone. Yet a more trans- 
parent fallacy was never promulgated. What 
would Lord Salisbury say to it as applied to 
the Established Church? Mr. Voysey claimed 
freedom of the teacher to teach what he be- 
hover and his supporters claimed freedom to 
attend the Church at which what they believed 
was taught. But if in a National Church such 
freedom is 2 how can it be possible 
in a national school? Mr. Voysey and his friends 
have had to find freedom of teaching and hearing 
outside the so-called national system of religion; 
and our claim is that Lord Saliebury and his 
friends shall find the same freedom to teach and to 
learn what they believe outside the national 
education system. 

The nation can only provide that part of 
education which all the nation wants. That 
— is called the secular—more correctly the 

terary part. Every man’s children must 
be taught to read, write, and cipher; to 
understand a little of history and geography; 
and to know something of the laws of health. 
Our children all need to be made citizens by a 
citizen culture. But there our unity ends. 
One man wants his child to be brought up a 
Roman Catholic; another as a Baptist or Inde- 
ndent ; another as a Churchman or Unitarian. 
rd Salisbury and his friends plead that the 
schoolmaster should have liberty to teach all 
these children Church-of-Englandism ; and that 
the Ohurch-of-England parent shall have the 
services of the national schoolmaster to teach 
his children Church-of-England doctrines. We 
— that as between all these churches the national 
ter whom all support shall be neutral; 
that he shall not teach religion, shall teach onl 
literary matters and leave each sect or Ch 
to look after its own religious instruction. By all 
means let religious teaching be free—it is our 
object to make it so; but it can only be free 
as it is put under free conditions, and thrown 
an the voluntary, glad, and ready service of 
EONS men,. 


The freedom we advocate is that of every 
man to do ashe likes with hisown creed; Lord 
Salisb and the denominationalists contend 
for freedom to do as they choose with other 
people’s religion. It is only in this sense of the 
claim of om that the proposal for unsec- 
tarian religious instruction can be described by 
Lord Salis as.one of many efforts to abridge 
this freedom. No doubt there was an injurious 
vagueness about the League scheme of , un- 
sectarian” education. There is, as Lord Salis- 
bury says, “a religion unsectarian in the 
highest sense, which those whose belief rests 
on the best appreciated as, will be forward 
to teach to the undeveloped minds of the young. 
We entirely agree with Lord Salisbury, that 
you cannot take this religion away from the in- 
stincts and impulses out of which it springs and 
put it in the formal words of an Act of arlia- 
ment” without doingirreparable injury. That 
is the very reason why the Nonconformists 
have reluctantly, but inevitably, been driven 
to the conclusion that no such teaching 
should be attempted. If religion is to be taught 
at all it must be by religious men. But if re- 
ligious men are to teach religion they must be 

der no restraint but that of their own sense 
of right and duty. Not only the impulses and 
instincts out of which it springs, but the deep 
convictions in which it finds its root and sus- 
tenance, must be left absolutely free. But is 
such freedom ible in a national school? 
Grant that the national schoolmaster is a man 
filled and pervaded by these profound religious 
instincts and principles, would he feel it to be 
just that he should use his position to teach all 

is belief to all the children under his care? 
Would not some sense of what was due to the 
differing religious convictions of parents of dif- 
ferent persuasions check his expression and 
chill his ardour. If not, his sense of justice 
would be imperfect, and his religion would be 
but of little value. But if he were thus held in 
check, would not his teaching be neutralised and 
rendered colourless, and its force and value 
be destroyed? To give him absolute freedom 
you must give him the unquestionable right to 
teach all that he believes to be true. He has 
that right in a Sunday-school because the 

arent who sends his child to such a school 

oes 80 use he wishes a full religious 
teaching to be given it. He would have it ina 
voluntary school to which parents sent their 
children out of free choice and under no force 
of compulsion. But in the more promiscuous 
assembly of a national school, where men of 
different denominations send their children, 
which men of antagonistic beliefs 3 * he 
can never have any such right. % very 
highest and best religious ven in 
such circumstances would be viti by in- 
justice ; the trail of the serpent of controversy 
would be over it all. 


It is then from a high care for religion and from 
the highest possible perception of the value of 


religious teaching that we join in the demand 


that the teaching in the national schools shall 
be limited to national, that is to secular or 
literary subjects. Lord Salisbury, of course, 
takes up the cuckoo ory of ‘‘ secularism,” and 
represents the issue to be between secular educa- 
tion and religious education. What we havs 
to deal with,“ he says, is the pro for 
secularist teaching.” It is not table to our 
public life that a man of Lord Salisbury’s 
position should thus be able to misrepresent hi 
opponents. We, however, t the tribute 
the strength of our position thus in- 
directly and unwittingly git The people of 
England will soon di een the 
limitation of the State to its own secular func- 
tions and the giving over of the young to 
secularist teaching; and those on whom the 
deception which confounds the two has been 
most successfully palmed will most resent it 
when they find it out. But Lord Salisbury is 
able, nevertheless, to give the t body of 
Nonconformists credit for religious motives. 
If, however, the question be as he represents it 
between secularist and religious education, how 
can he claim that we are quarrelling about 
trifles? First to exaggerate our difference in 
order to raise outside prejudice against us; 
then to pooh pooh the difference for the 
sake of persuading us to forego it, is certain! 
not to smooth the way to reconciliation. Lo 
Salisbury tells us that he and we—the advocates 
of denominational national education, and those 
who would make all national education secular 
and religious education voluntary—are fighting 
about trifles when the common enemy is 


battling at the gates. But if this difference is | 


a trifle to him and his friends, it is no trifle to 
us; and it is they, not we, who should concede. 
We all agree with him that on the religious 
education of the children of the people our 
national li and prosperity nd. The 
only difference between us is as to how, when, 


and where—at whose charge and by what instru- 


ments—the religious education shall be given. 
The denominationaliste claim that it shall be by 
the State; we demand that it be left to the 
churches. They ask to have this 2 
perfunctorily done by State-paid officials 

emand that it shall be left to the loving 
the self-devoting energy, the earnest piety of 
warm-hearted religious men. Lord Selis 
instinctively confesses that it is a question 
between the State-Church principle and the 
ultimate principle of religious freedom. He 
asks. for pressure to be brought to bear on the 
Government to keep them to“ the Church side. 
The issue is, in fact, between the Established 
Church on one side, and the Nonconformists 
with all the free elements of the national life 
on the other; and whatever may be the tactios 
of either party or the varying fortunes of the 
fight, history, the spirit of the age, and time, 
are all on the side of those who will keep Cosar 
to the things that are OCosar's, and reserve to 
God the things that are God's. 


duty 
; we 
zeal, 


PROGRESS OF THE AGRIOULTURAL 
MOVEMENT. 


A LETTER from our valued correspondent, 
Mr. C. P. Tebbutt, raises some points with re- 
gard to the labourers’ strike in Warwickshire 
which are entitled to careful consideration. 
He objects to the phrases which we have em- 

loyed to characterise the present condition of 

o agricultural labourers of England; and 
what is more important, he adopts Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s view as to the sensible improvement 
which is supposed to have taken p in the 
circumstances of that class. We thi that 
we should have no difficulty in proving 
that our language, instead of being highly 
coloured, is amply justified by offici 
reports. The extracts from those doou- 
ments which have ap in our columns bear 
painful witness to the fact that thousands of 
our agricultural labourers do vegetate in hope- 
less misery,” and are ‘‘the abject class” we 
have described them as being. It is no answer 
to allege that the labourer is no worse off than 
certain classes of unskilled workmen in 
the great towns. We are-unfortunately too 
well aware that in London, for example, there 
is a large redundant population on the 
Vv of pauperism and even of starvation. 
We have no desire that a rural irruption should 
help to swell this vast aggregate of human 
misery; and, indeed, nobody De oo shagy gore 
thing so foolish should be attempted. A com- 
— between town and country is wholly 

ide the question. The real point is whether 
in districts of rural England the lot of 
* ewers of wood and drawers of water is 
not simply disgraceful to a civilised nation ; and 
whether this state of things is not capable, 
by judicious measures, of extensive amelio- 
ration. A similar inquiry may be equally 
necessary in the case of the lower strata 
of our urban population; and in fact this 
duty is not being neglected. Workmen 
by exercising the right of combination; 
2 ilanthropists by attempting the reorganisa- 
ion of charity; and emigration societies and 
clubs by assisting to transfer surplus labour 
from an overcrowded market to Canada and the 
United States, have done, and are doing, much 
to relieve even this ov wn metropolis from 
that incubus of poverty which has too long 
rested upon it. It is only fair that the 
agricultural labourers should participate in the 
same benefits, and not be left to stagnate from 
generation to generation. 

We are quite sure that so far as Mr. Teb- 
butt’s own circle of observation is concerned he 
epraks on the Saas ware) and, indeed, we 

o not understand him to controvert any of the 
main facts which hade been put forwa 7 the 
advocates of the labourer. He only thinks 
that a too gloomy view of the present state of 
affairs has been taken, and that a resort to 
combination or trades unionism would prove 
injurious to the best interests of the country. 
„To me,” he says, it seems clear that it is 
better for both masters and men that war should 
be avoided.” It is unquestionably desirable 
that war should be avoided; but does com- 
bination, which is merely the organised asser- 
tion of a natural and admitted right, necessarily 
mean war or anything like it? And is there 
any reasonable hope that the agricultural 
labourer will ever really lift himself up to the 
position which he ought to occupy im 4 free 
country unless he learns 0 combine, 
as other classes have done, for his own 
rotection and benefit? We will go a step 

er, and s that as, in the telling lan- 

age of 8. G. O.“ —“ the farmer took his 
— calculating on the information given him 
as to the average amount of poor-rate, the rate 
of wages paid on the estate, the amount of 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND ITS 
ORITIOS. 


THE moral of recent events in Manchester 
would seem to be that facility in epigram is 
uch more popular than hard work in the 
public service. For a reverse illustration we 
may take ~~ 2 the r 7 at a 
vom o mos of comparatiy 

obscure, hard-working men, incapable perhaps of 
but who for a year and a 
half, in additjon to robbing themselves of leisure, 
have devoted no inconsiderable amount of 
the time which to many of them means money, 
in the disinterested prosecution of a great edu- 
cational reform entrusted to them by the 

of their fellow-citizens. If any of 
them in entering upon this duty wero in 
actuated by the modest ambition w 
reward in public gratitude, we fear that 


— 


they have been by this time undeceived. The 
3 % more kicks than nee” fairl 

describes the too common meed of merit whic 

is all that they have hitherto received. The 
ill-natured injustice with which in some quarters, 
from motives only too obvious, the labours of 
this board has been regarded, has culminated 
within the last ten days in two acrid articles in 
the Times and the Saturday Review papers, which, 
if their own estimate of themselves may be 
allowed, are pre-eminently the representatives 
of legitimate public opinion. In those wise 
utterances we are asked to believe that a num- 
ber of able men actively engaged in the affairs 
of life have perversely wasted some four or five 
hundred hours—for to this at least the pub- 
lished record of attendances would amount, 
when committees are included—in twaddling 
talk and needless pragmatical discussion. The 
amiable charity which is ever aye | to dispense 
with proof for assertions which tickle the sense 
of self-importance, by making all to be fools 
but ourselves, may swallow this if it chooses. 
But having been favoured, in common with our 
contemporaries, with a copy of the Report of 
the School Board for London to the Education 
Department” ado at the board meeting 
held on March 27th, we have taken some pains 
to look into the matter, and in the interests of 
common justice as well as of national education, 


in the very cradle of 95 we think it well to present our readers with the 
full men should 


es in the s i 


results of our own observations. 


The proceedings of the School Board for 
London are of more than local interest. Of 
special import to the metropolis, as an experi- 
ment in municipal management, the action of 
a board so eminently respectable in its composi- 
tion, and responsible for so enormous a popula- 


tion, has naturally been watched with interest, 
and has often — haps too 41 
imitated by similar throughout the land. 


In London the inevitable conflict between the 
old sectarian and exclusive ideas on the one 
hand, and the more generous project on the 
other of a — national education at which the 
recent Act professedly aims, has assumed greater 
proportions than elsewhere, and from the very 
ess of the scale affords more striking 
essons. We think, then, that we shall consult 
both the interest and the profit of our readers, 
by the remarks to which we invite their atten- 
on. 
As the report in question reminds us, the 
chairman of the ee was elected on Dec. 15, 
1870. Now.let us bear in mind what was the 


tery | nature of the problem which the members were 


called upon to solve. The population concerned 
was upwards of three millions and a quarter, of 
endlessly varied ranks, occupations, habits, and 
requirements. Under any circumstances, it is 
obvious that the supply of elemen educa- 
tion to so vast a population ired, in the 
interests both of economy and efliciency, some 
definite well-conceived plan involving much 
29 inquiry and deliberation. And if 
t is objected that the work of the board was not 
to supply the whole needs of the population, 
but only to supplement the schools already 
existing, a moment’s thought will show that it 
was I this element in the question which 
indefinitely perplexed the blem before the 
board. To say nothing of the old foundation 
schools sectarian effort assisted by Government 
grants had for half a century been dotting its 
schools here und there about the town, without 
any system, without any definite and well- 
founded estimate of the needs of the various 
localities affected. Now even if the board had 
represented a voluntary society endowed with 
unlimited funds, common sense would have 
suggested that to prevent any waste of money 
some careful inquiry should be made as to the 
educational wants of different neighbourhoods. 
Still, in the case we have sup , and especially 
if the object had been to indoctrinate the popu- 
lation with the opinions of any particular sect 
or school of thought, much might have been 
risked, and buildings erected here and there 
according to the fancy or the haphazard infor- 
mation of the board. But the natural jealousy 
of two parties amongst the constituents of the 
board made such a course as this impossible. 
There were the representatives of the existing 
schools on the one hand, suspicious of the 
education to be given under the recent 
Act, and uneasy at any encroachment 
on their domain; while, on the other hand, the 
— * on whom the cost of the new move- 
ment threatened to impose no slight burden, 
roperly watched with keen criticism the 
t my pee to extravagance. And be- 
„even if no such jealousy had been appa- 
rent, still as a legally constituted body the 
board were bound ke care that they did 
not overstep their proper function, which was 
to supply the actual deficiency, neither more 
nor less. To judge by the eriticisms which 
have been too rife of late, there are those who 


would have wished the members of the board, 


ver 
ligh 
side 


ardour, stun 
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the moment they had elected their chairman, to 
sally forth into the streets, and wherever they 
found a squalid neighbourhood prolific in chil- 
dren but without a school in sight, to mark 
out a block of land and send for a contractor 
there and then to commence the erection of 
a building. Such critics perhaps have not 
cared to inform themselves that at the beginning 
of last year, Lord Sandon, in his generous 
perhaps by the ignorant ro- 
proaches which were already heard, carried a 
resolution that some twenty plots of land 
should be at once secured in different parts of 
the metropolis, where the educational destitu- 
tion was obvious or notorious. The objections 
made in re to several of the proposed 
schools by the clergy alarmed for their own 
preserves, or by school managers frightened at 
the pro so formidable a rivalry—objec- 
tions which could only be met by accurate 
statistics, are but a faint hint of the storm that 
would have been aroused had the board ven- 
tured farther without — pe | surveying their 
ground. And if the process of acquifing those 
twenty plots should ap to have been gomic- 
what slow, those who know by experience the 
difficulty of obtaining land on reasonable terms 
— on the spot where it is required, will 
nd cause rather to applaud the business-like 
tact and management by which several sites 
have already been acquired without any re- 
course to compulsory powers. As to these 
compulsory powers, the board has taken the 
very earliest opportunity of using them; by 
giving the requisite notices at the end of last 
year; and those who are acquainted with the 
routine involved, will be aware that any ac- 
celeration of the process is legally impossible. 
Meantime, oblivious of — criticism, the 
board has been diligently and laboriously pur- 
suing the preliminary work which was abso- 
lutely essential to the soundness of its further 
proposals. And we have in the report before 
us a monument of organising skill, of careful 
work, of comprehensive design, and of minute 
attention to detail, such as confers lasting 
honour upon the board, and i on the 
statistical committee by whose personal industry 
it has been produced. The report itself, apart 
from the a pendices, consists of fourteen folio 
pages, in which, with a clearness and succinct- 
ness that leave nothing to be desired, the 
neral results of the educational census are given. 
rom this it appears that when inefficient 
schools are excluded, additional accommodation 
is required in the metropolis for 103,863 chil- 
dren. But this general fact would have been 
of no avail, had the board been unable to point 
out the precise localities in which the deficiency 
exists, and the exact amount of deficiency in 
each. Accordingly the maps which accompany 
the report show the ten school divisions sub- 
divided each into thirty or forty small blocks, 
which will prove convenient not only for the 
purpose of enumeration, but for the organisa- 
tion of the plan which the board has in view 
for the practical enforcement of compulsory 
attendance. With the maps before him, and 
the appendices of the report, extending to 300 
folio pages, any one interested in the educa- 
tional condition of the metropolis can see at a 
glance not only the eral results, but the 
exact state of any single neighbourhood within 
the Parliamentary boundaries. By aid of these 
appendices he may find the number of children 
between the ages of three and seven, seven and 
ten, ten and thirteen, respectively, residing in 
any of the subdivisions. He may put his 
finger upon the precise place where elementary 
schools already exist, and he will have an exact 
statement of the nature and extent of the 
accommodation thus provided. He will find 
also the number of children in any of these 
blocks not attending school, and the alleged 
reasons of their absence. And not to peruse in 
detail one of the most complete and elaborate 
documents ever issued by any public body, any 
ratepayer who chooses to take the trouble 1s 
— into a position to judge for himself, on the 
ullest information, of the adequacy or inade- 
quacy, the economy or the extravagance, of the 
4 which the board pro to make 
or any neighbourhood in which he is inte- 
rested. 
We find that for the present the proposal is 
to erect new schools for a hundred thousand, or 
rather more than three thousand less than the 
actual deficiency. We are glad to find that 
while, as might be expected, the squalid and 
pulous Bast makes the largest 1 — 
ackney and the Tower Hamlets for about 
twenty thousand each—yet in the impartial 
erp ac of its duty the board will be compelled 
to establish its national, and let us hope unsec- 
tarian schools in all parts of the metropolis. 
And now we are in a position to say one word 
on the real causes for the unjust and ill-natured 
attacks which have been made upon a hard- 
working body of men. The ponderous atais~ 
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tios, says the Saturday Review, „would have 
been more in place if they had been compiled 
after, instead of before, the supply of crying 
educational destitution.” Putting the cart 
before the horse is nothing to this; for the horse 
might push the cart, whereas statistics obtained 
after their only object had been fulfilled could 
do nothing but spoil good paper. The sugges- 
tion seems about as logical as the proposal to 
hang a man first and try him afterwards. But 
we do our too clever contemporary injustice. 
Hig notion of educational destitution ” is the 
dearth of scholars in many sectarian schools. 
His idea of the mission proper for a board 
elected by the ratepayers of the metropolis to 
inaugurate a new era in education seems to bo. 
that it should have acfed as a general board of 
guardians armed with compulgory powers to 
fill the parsons’ schools, and doubtless to sub- 
sidise them out of the rates. The thinly dis- 
guised etclesiasticism which so lately made a 
hollow pretext out of the poor man’s conscience 
now advocates the tyrannous enforcement of 
compulsion on all sects alike, before the slightest 
attempt has been made to secure that choice of 
schools which was before alleged to be one of 
the sacred rights of man. The London Board 
has taken a nobler and a juster view of its 
duties. Hine ille lacryme! Hence too we 
imagine the dissatisfaction which, if we may 
rely on the Times and the Saturday Review, 
exists among the members of the board who 
may be supposed to befriend the policy 
which those papers maintain. Now we are 
far from agreeing with the religious policy 
of the board; we think that in adopting Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s resolution they have entered 
on a course of injustice which must necessarily 
perpetuate the bitterness of sectarian animosity, 
while the instruction which they profess to give 
must, we are persuaded, be a mockerv, and 
even a fruitful source of mischief. We are 
disposed to complain likewise that in regard to 
the 25th clause of the Act they have unfairly 
shirked the question of principle. But we 
cannot allow our difference from them 
on one or two points, however important, 
to lessen our appreciation of the otherwise 
broad aud comprehensive views which they 
manifest, or of the high estimate which they 
have formed of their mission. A board which 
in fifteen months has reduced the educational 
chaos of London to clear statistical order; 
which has drawn up a scheme of education 
obnoxious to jealous criticism only because of 
its generous aims; which has worked the In- 
dustrial Schools Act with such vigour as already 
materially to diminish juvenile vagabondism in 
the streets; which has not only adopted com- 
pulsory bye-laws, but devised for their practical 
application an elaborate scheme to bring every 
group of houses in this human wilderness 
under surveillance, a scheme now actually in 
process of realisation; which has already ad- 
vanced so far with its indispensable preliminary 
arrangements that its active operations have 
been begun, and are extending with rapidity, 
as the ratepayers will soon understand; such a 
board little deserves the sneers which are only 
to be accounted for by disappointed sectarian 
arrogance. It has acted bravely and wisely in 
first carefully surveying the enormous field 
before it, and deliberately laying its plans. We 
believe that by the next generation the three 
years’ \work of the School Board for London, 
some mistakes notwithstanding, will be ro- 
garded as the inauguration of a new era in the 
‘history of popular enlightenment. 


The Rev. Geo. J. Proctor has acc an invi- 
tation to the pastorate of Mornington Church, 
2 and will commence his ministry 
on Sunday, the 21st inst. 

Tue Liresoat Instrrution.—The Duke of Edin- 
burgh ee on Tuesday at the annual meeting 
of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution at the 
Mansion House. His royal highness said that as 
a sailor he naturally took a great interest in a 
society which was as national in its character as it 
was beneficent in its object. Indeed. the services 
of an institution of this description, which since its 
commencement had saved nearly 21,000 British and 
foreign sailors, could not be overrated in a mari- 
time country like this. The society, his royal 
highness added, seemed to grow every year in the 
affections of the British people, on whom it de- 
pended for its support, and it would never, he 
trusted, seek Government help or control. The 
report stated that during the past year the society 
had contributed to the rescue of 882 lives, and that 
the number of lives saved during the forty-eight 
years, from the establishment of the institution in 
1824 to the end of 1871, either by its lifeboats or 
4 exertions for which it had granted re- 
wards, was 20,746. The receipts during the year 
1871 had been 28. 140. 4s. 3d., and the expendi- 
ture, including liabilities, 20,421“. ls. 8d. Among 
the speakers at the meeting were Admiral Sir G. 
22 — — 2 i Boron * 

r John Bennett, Sir James tone, Lord 
Gerlies, and Sir T, Mona, g | 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORICAL 
CRITICISM.* 


The eommittee responsible for the delivery of 
the Boston Lectures of 1871, tell us in the 
preface to the volume that it was their aim to 
Secure a course of lectures somewhat more 
„popular in character than those of the year 
6 be ore.” We regret that the aim after popu- 
larity has affected not only the choice of 
subjects, but in some cases also the treatment 
of the themes. This volume is not nearly so 
satisfactory as the one noticed by us last month ; 
superficiality and rhetoric largely take the 
place of close reasoning. We cannot see why 
Dr. Austin Phelps’s sermon of ten years ago, 
old-fashioned in its Conservatism even then, 
should have been republished in a work de- 
signed to meet the difficulties of modern scepti- 
cism ; as little can we understand what valuable 

urpose is to be served by the somewhat 
— oratory of Dr. Cheever. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson's lecture is superior to these two, 
but a fow statements occur in it that an exact- 
ing scholarliness would have corrected or 
modified. Wedo not suppose that he intends 
to surrender the seventeenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, but if he do not we fail to under- 
stand his statement that ‘‘ Moses made no pro- 
„vision for a King.” Dr. Thompson’s 
„English History” is also at fault. He 
refers to the incidents of Arthur's story 
which Tennyson has clothed anew with life as 
being ‘legends of Alfred”; overlooking the 
fact that Arthur is a Celtic, not a Saxon hero, 
and that the Arturian legends belong only to 
spots in and out of England where the Celts 
were finally driven. There are other lectures 
in the book which, although popular“ in 
treatment. are scholarly. Such are Dr. Tyler’s 
and Dr. Bacon’s—which are, however, much 
more expository than critical—and notably that 
by Professor Thayer on ‘‘ Criticism Confirma- 
‘tory of the Gospels.“ The lectures in the 
English volume dealing with historical criti- 
ciam are of a higher class than the American 
lectures as a whole; although for apologetic as 
well as literary reasons we should gladly see 
Dr. Temrple’s essay on The Education of the 
„World“ substituted for the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s lecture on ‘‘ The Gradual Develop- 
„ ment of Revelation.“ 

From Professor Rawlinson we get, as might 
be expected, Light Thrown by Modern Dis- 
„% ,rfies“ on The Alleged Historical Diffl- 
‘‘oulties of the Old and New Testaments.“ 
From the nature of his subject his lecture is 
somewhat fragmentary, but it is none the less 
interesting. Bishop Colenso is somewhat 
satirical at the expense of those who regard 
such discoveries as that of the Moabite Stone 
as confirmatory of the faith; but it is a real 
gain to sacred history to have the side-lighta of 
profane history thrown upon it. All criticism 
of the Biblical narrative puts it unon its trial, 
and all incidental references to Biblical inci- 
dents give a sense of reality to Bible history. 
These discoveries are moreover of interest to the 
expositor as well as to the apologist; whatever 
gives a clearer apprehension of Biblical history 
is welcome to the Bible student. 

The two lectures on The Mythical Theories 
„%, Christianity,” by the Rev. Charles Row, 
and the ‘‘ Evidential Value of St. Paul's 
„ Epistles,” by Professor Stanley Leathes. set 
the present condition of Christian evidence 
fairly before the reader. Both these papers 
establish that the Gospel narrative, essentially 
as we now have it, was believed in, not by in- 
dividuals merely, but by communities, in the 
age immediately following that of Christ, and 
hence that the narrative itself must have had 
its origin in his own age. Professor Leathes 
argues this from the phenomena presented by 
the four Fpistles universally allowed to be 
those of the Apostle Paul, that to the Romans, 
the two to the Corinthians, and the one to the 
Galatians: and Mr. Row proves it from the 
data required for the mythical theories. The 
singularly able lecture of Professor Thayer, 
entitled, ‘‘ Oritism Confirmatory of the Gospels 
(Boston Lectures, No. VIII.), goes over much 
the same ground. We do not know where a 
reader may obtain in so small a compass so 
clear and full a view of recent theories hostile 
to the historical credibility of the Gospel narrn- 
tives as in Professor Thayer’s lecture. He 
gives a brief history of the mythical and Tü- 
bingen schools before he proceeds to comment 
upon them and refute them. 


* Modern Scepticiem. A Course of Lectures delivered 
at the uest of the Christian Evidence Society, 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Boston Lectures 1871. Christianity and Scepticism ; 


comprising a Treatment of Questions in Biblical Criticiam, 
(London Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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Professor Thayer points out the inestimable 
advantage it has been to Christianity to have 
had criticism directed to the documents and 
early history of the faith. ‘‘ Criticism,” says 
he, (has been tributary to faith in the Gospels 
through its methods of interpretation. It has 
been ministering to faith in the Gospels by 
‘ recognising the problem of Christianity as an 
historical problem. Service has been ren- 
‘* dered to the cause of faith by the conclusions 
‘‘ which internal criticism has reached - 
ing particular Gospels.” And “ Onitical 
research has been rendered tributary to faith 
by increasing the external influence in support 
of the Gospels.“ Under this last h of 
external evidence,” he describes the bearing 
of tho Muratorian Fragment on the Canon,’ 
the Pseudo-Clementine, Homilies, the treatise 
of Hippolytus Against all Heresies,” and the 
Epistle of Barnabas in the Sinaitic manuscript. 

It is impossible to give our readers quotations 
which shall at all represent the value of these 
— — The force of their arguments is cumu- 
atiye: our work is simply to indicate the pur- 
= of the lectures, and commend them as 

ing intelligent and candid statements of the 
Christian side in the historical controversies of 
the times. Other pa there are in both 
volumes which to many readers will have a far 

ter interest than these. The delineation of 
he Person of Jesus has a never-failing charm, 
and the argument, from the uniqueness of His 
character, derives a more than doubled force 
from the fact that the heart has been already 
captivated by the portrait before the reasoning 
from it is advanced. And it is with the 
„heart“ that men believe in Him; the homage 
which He constrains from even cold and cap- 
tious critics is a mighty witness to Him. The 
moral progréss\of Christendom, too, is a themo 
on which it is hard not to wax eloquent, and 
equally hard to resist the appeal to faith. Some 
may ask, — not bo content to rest Chris- 
tianity on this foundation alone? The spiritual 
Christ of the gospels and of Christendom is 
quite enough without any evidence as to his 
historical actuality. Suc rsons, however, 
forget that faith is exacting in proportion as it 
is exalted; and that all the moral persuasive- 
ness of Christ’s character will only set men the 
more eagerly and anxiously searching into the 
evidences for the reality of His portraiture 
because they are so deeply interested in holding 
it firmly. rist is too dear a vision for men 
to rest content while there is but a possibility 
of his proving a fiction or a dream. Much of 
modern scepticism itself is exacting because the 
oo mistake or even of doubt must not 
left. e intensity of Thomas’s longing to 
be convinced made him refuse a testimony 
which in ordinary affairs would havo satisfied 
him. Ohristian apologists may well complain 
of the uncritical, illogical temper which, by 
declaring miracles a priori impossible, or by 
any other petitio principii, makes investigation 
an iopertinence since the question is foreclosed ; 
but they have reason to be grateful to any one 
whose earnestness in demanding evidence sets 
them on searching a field even yet but partially 
explored. It is on the ground of historical 
criticism that Christianity will. stand or fall. 
And Christianity has never yet had reason to 
shrink from historical criticism. It had its 
origin in an historic period, and the substantial 
accuracy of its earliest records is confirmed by 
incidental discovery and keen search. 


M. TAINE ON ENGLAND.“ 


It is one marked ad van of M. Taine's 
style of criticism, that he pre himself very 
carefully. He studies conditions exhaustively 
—conditions of race, conditions of climate, and 
indeed, all other social or determining circum- 
stances whatsoever. If he tends rather much 
to reduce literary and art products to mere 
necessary results of strictly ascertainable causes 
—re ing causes in their whole range as 
being in themselves mere /ucts ; yet it is some- 
thing that he is willing to go very far back, 
and in eliminating soul in the strict sonse 
from the history of man’s mental development, 
still does him the justice to acknowledge that 
the roots of present phenomena lie at the very 
birth of races. Some one has said that the gate 
of gifts closes upon individuals at their birth ; 
M. Taine holds that it is precisely the same 
with races of men. He is a fatalist of a peculiar 
sort, but towards the sort of fatalism which he 
preaches, many literary men and philosophers 
who were no means Positivists in the proper 
sense, had a decided leaning. When Goethe said 
that man’s destiny was woven of necessity and 
chance, he had a vague view of M. Taine's theory 
of dependencies—or the sum total of present ten- 
dencies which is the result of long-continued 
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illustration of his own theory. 
‘renchman, altho 


familiar with the salons of Paris, versatile, 
of esprit, of wit, in love with the easy, 
of French society of the better 


on in many things; of 
rand fiery wines; and all these 


well pointed out, a fiscal 


has proved 
that he was in error in one 


for the light wines of France, heretofore shut 
out, are now very largely consumed among the 
classes that were doomed by him to a necessary 
liking for spirits and fiery wines. Many similar 
points might be noted. M. Taine is more in- 
clined to do us justice for our hard-handed 
4 for our fearless manner of fronting 
ifficulties; for our quiet domesticity, and our 
ready submission to order. He magnifies our 
poetry for faithfully producing the aims of 
‘‘the inner being,” choosing ‘‘ Aurora Leigh 
as a typical specimen; and condenins us for 
reading too much thought into pictures when 
we should be content with ‘‘ deriving pleasure 
„through the eyes,” and yet he recognises a 
certain sluggishness of mental action, due, of 
course, to influences of climate. We can 
scarcely expect strait-laced consistency in such 
writing as this, of course; but with all his 
grace and delicacy, M. Taine is sometimes all 
too broadly self-contradictory. This is one of 
M. Taine’s most striking social criticisms— 
‘Generally ‘an Englishwoman is more thoroughly 
beautiful than a Frenchwoman. The principal cause of 
this is the hygiene ; the children ride on horseback, are 
much in the open air, do not dine with their parents, do 
not eat sweetmeats. Moreover, the nerves are less 
excited, the temperament is calmer. On the 
other band, the Englishwoman is less agreeable ; she 
does not dress for her husband ; she does not know how 
to make a pretty woman of herself; she has no talent 
for rendering herself fascinating and enticing at home; 
she is unacquainted with a number of fine and delicate 
graces ; she considers it unworthy of her to employ 
minor means for re-awakening love and fondness ; more 
frequently still she is not clever enough to invent them. 
She puts on handsome new dresses, is most careful 
about cleanliness, but nothing more. She is not attrac- 
tive; one soon wearies beside ker. . . . Acocordi 


herself to and to vary a greet- 
comprehend a praise, make each 
feel t she thinks his presence of much conse- 
She is affable only, she 


ere] kind- 
and serenity. 


m 

For myself, I desire nothing more, 
J can imagine nothing N 

ch is a specimen of M. Taine’s manner of 
criticism. He is always incisive, brilliant, 
point and sparkle ; and, notwithstanding 
he is occasionally rather sharp in his judg- 
t, he is always truly enjoyable. In one 
„he has made criticism an art, and his 
social criticism is every way as brilliant as his 
criticisms of books and pictures, of which indeed 
it is but the other side. 
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‘* MIDDLEMARCH.*” 

It is difficult to realise the feelings with which 
a common-place reader of fiction, who devours 
novels from Mudie’s at the rate of half-a-dozen 
volumes a week, will regard ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 
Of course it must be read and praised as the 
work of a novelist so popular as George Eliot, 
but we fancy there are not a few who will pro- 
nounce it slow. Here we are at the end of the 
third part—that is, we have got an instal- 
ment equal, certainly, to more than an 
ordinary volume-and-a-half, and there has been 


nothing more exciting than the death of a dis- 
a 0 * gentleman, for whose property a 
number of the dramatis persone have been 


waiting. We have certainly a marriage out of 


the which some unpleasantness has grown, and 


more seem likely to follow, and two engage- 
ments which, if not particularly interesting as 

et, may. furnish materials for future complica- 

ions, but the movement of the tale is not rapid, or 
at all sensational. As to dipping in here and there 
to catch the drift of the story, it is about as un- 
profitable an employment as any one could under- 
take, since even the little there is to gather can 


hardly be reached at all by so a pro- 
dess. In short, it is in an entirely different 
line that the strength and beauty of tho story 
lie. That there is a well-conceived plot, and 


one which, when fully developed, will deserve 
the highest praise, we think we have sufficient 
indications. Not, indeed, that we could venture 
to give any forecastin 
for our authoress is 
artist to gre such indications of her pur- 

But the manner in which the materials are 
ines and the character of the materials 
themselves, alike assure us that the tale which 
is to be constructed out of them will be of no 
ordinary interest. Possibly its dénowement may 
.disappoint ordinary ex For George 
Eliot is not one to move along a beaten track, but 
we doubt not it will be marked by the same 
genius which is so manifest in these earlier 
parts of the story. Still it is not in the tale 
that the great charm of ‘‘ Middlemarch”’ con- 
sists. If there were no plot at all, and the 


of its probable course, 
too accomplished an 


* Middlemarch. By Gxorce ELior. Book III. 
Waiting for Death. (Edinburgh and London: W. 
| Blackwood and Sons,) 


us | extravagance in consideration of their elega 


. 


story was but a very slight thread on which to 
hang the sketches of character, the philosophic 
observations, the suggestive bits of practical 
wisdom of which the k is so full, would have 
ample attraction for all thoughtful readers, and 
meet with a popularity of the best kind. 
George Eliot, however, is too skilful a writer 
to treat her plot in this fashion. She under- 
stands that the true mode of using fiction is to 
make it the means of developing character and 
principle in a natural way, and that where this 
is not done, and where the characters have no 
vital relation to the plot, there is an impres- 
sion of unreality and consequent weariness. 
She trusts, therefore, for the development of 
character rather to the incidents themselves 
than to any distinct and elaborate portraiture. 
At the same time there is nothing of which she 
is more fond than of turning aside to throw out 
passing reflections, which at least indicate her 
own preferences. In whatever light it be re- 
garded the book is one of the most remarkable 
of its class. Its intellectual power, as shown 
alike in the originality of its thinking and tho 
force and terseness of its style, is very great, 
and in virtue of it will attract readers who 
would throw down nine-tenths of novels in 
weariness if not disgust, but who find hero 
something to study. 

In the present part we begin better to under- 
stand most of the leading characters. That 
‘*buoyant-hearted young gentleman,” Fred. 
Vincy, more thoroughly reveals himself as one 
of a class of whom we have too many, and to 
whom the world is only too 2 showin 
itself ready to condone their selfishness an 
nce 
and outward amiability. With inimitable skill 
his re sanguine character 
is described, and we see clearly whither he is 
being drifted by trust in ‘‘ assets of hopefulness 
‘“‘which had a gorgeous superfluity about 
‘‘them.” Modern fiction has plenty of such 
characters, but we doubt whether there is 
another of the type which can fairly be placed 
in comparison with this life-like portrait. The 
episode of that journey to Houndsley horse- 
fair, where he was to enter on his ‘‘run of 
„luck,“ in which he — 83 “that by dint of 
‘** swapping’ he should gradually metamor- 
‘* phose a horse worth Jer into a horse 
„that would fetch a at any moment 
is wonderfully well told. The portraits of the 
horse-dealers and the account of poor Fred's 
adventures are intensely real, and we like 
them all the better because they gy a 
necessary warning to young men who are dis- 
KU Ives on their skill in 

orseflesh. We hardly know which is the least 
attractive, the victim or the deceivers—the 
innocent fool who deludes himself with the 
notion that he can get something out of the 
knowing ones, or those horsey gentlemen who 
are laughing in their sleeves at his credulity 
and innocence. The family of the Garths also 
comes more prominently into view, and Mary 
especially appears to great advantage. Our 
authoress gives us some very distinct types of 
female character. Dorothea and her sister, 
Mary Garth and Rosamond Vincy, and to some 
extent Mrs. Garth and Mrs. Vincy, are com- 

ion pictures, each pair having its marked 
eatures, and each of its members standing out 
in striking contrast to the other. In some 
points Mary Garth is our favourite, although 
we must plead guilty to a greater liking for 
Rosamond and Celia than our authoress, who 
— thinks them very inferior beings to either 
orothea or Mary. Among the most effective 
scenes in the volume are the interview between 
Fred. Vincy and Mary Garth, the courtship of 
Mr. Lydgate, the waiting of the relatives for the 
death of Peter Featherstone, and, most impres- 
sive and dramatic of the whole, the death scene 
in which Mary Garth plays so noble a part. 


ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE.* 


The title of this book very fully describes its 
purpose and its chief features. It resembles 
other manuals of English prose literature in 
containing an historical account of the chief 
writers and their works arra under the 
century in which they lived. But it differs from 
all others that we have seen in this t—that 
the passages quoted are selected to illustrate the 
peculiar excellencies and other characteristics 
of their authors. The whole work is divided 
into three parts—the first being called an in- 
troduction, but constituting a very essential 
part of the entire scheme. tt contains the ex- 
position of what is called style; and, beginning 
with the most elementary sentences and their 
construction, it proceeds to a very complete 
analysis of the more complex forms of thought, 


* A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographica 
and Critical, Designed Mainly to Show Characteristics 
of Style. By Wuu1am Minto, M.A, (Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood aud Sons.) 
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and to a classification of the different kinds of 
bomposition. The whole result furnishes the 
student with a collection of canons of criticism 
by which the writings of each auther may sub- 
uently be tested. Thus, under the heading, 

e Qualities of Style,” we have—Intellectual 
ualities—Simplicity and Clearness ; Emotional 
qualities—Strength, Pathos, the Judicious; 
— of Style—Melody, Harmony, Taste. 

The second part of the book consists of the 
application of the principles set forth in the in- 
troduction to three eminent writers of our own 
day—De Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle. A 
biographical notice of each of these writers is 
given, followed by a sketch of their character 
and opinions, and then a number of passages are 
selected for analysis. We have read this part of 
the work with very great pleasure and interest, 
though sometimes we confess without remem- 
bering the literary discipline for which it was 
written. We are specially delighted with the 
acoount of Mr. Carlyle and his writings. It is 
so rare to find justice done to this remarkable 
man even by his own countrymen, that we 
would willingly accord to Mr. Minto’s manuala 
hearty welcome even were its other merits less 
conspicuous than they really are. Considering 
that this manual is intended for students, we can- 
not too highly praise the restraint which the 
author has placed upon his enthusiasm for Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings. Ho does not forget that his 
work is intended to help in the formation of a 
good style; and that therefore undue praise 
given to a marked literary individuality might 
Seriously hinder the student from reaching his 
end. The question, how far it is possible to 
assist any one in obtaining a ‘‘ good style”’ by 
rules for composition, must undoubtedly be 
answered in the negative when only rules are 

iven ; but we agree with Mr. Minto in thinkin 
that — — may be derived from rules whic 
are themselves derived from the analysis of good 
literary examples. Simply therefore as a guide 
to literary skill, precision, and excellence, his 
manual is of great value; but beyond that it 
has an historical value that should not be over- 
looked. 

„The earliest book of prose able to take for 
itself a place in our literature, was a book of 
„ travels by Sir- John Mandeville.“ From the 
* of that work in the 14th century to 

he commencement of the present century, the 
whole of nearly five hundred years is 
divided by Mr. Minto into ten portions; each, 
with the exception of the first, coinciding with 
the life of a generation. All the writers of these 
periods are, for the most part, named, and 
classified. Some are merely named, others 
have a short notice added, while the chief of 
them are subjected to the same treatment as 
is accorded in the second part of the work to 
De Quincey, Macaulay, 21 Carlyle. 

Those who are practically interested in 
scholastic instruction will see from the exposi- 
tion we have given of the plan and method 
of this work, that it is admirably suited to the 
purposes of a class-book. It contains just so 
much as a student should be expected to know 
of the order and character of English prose 
books, while it will serve as a sound basis for a 
more elaborate structure. We can also cordially 
recommend it to the general reader as contain- 
ing such sketches of the more important con- 
tributions to our prose literature as will afford 
interest sufficient to fill any two hours of 
leisure, and stimulate to a more detailed 
study of the works of any particular author. 


_ MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 
(Second Notice.) 

Macmillan is an unusually good number. The stories 
progress favourably. A sad, depressing sense of 
cynicism appears in Christina North” now and then 
—a hint of disbelief in human nature, although it is 
nowhere directly intimated—which makes us think 
whether we have not been in contact with the writer 
before. But there are points of very deep interest, 
skilfully treated. Bernard Oswestry is excellent. 
The Adventures of a Phaeton” ix bright, light, 
rattling, but tends to discursiveness, in spite of Mr. 
Black's undoubted power and humour; something, 
however, is to be laid to the charge of the form adopted. 
Mr. Fairlie Clarke contributes a capital paper on The 
“Use and Abuse of Hospitals,” and Captain Flood 
Page a most practical and sensible article on the House 
of Lords. The reforms proposed are just sufficiently 
radical to save that institution and conserve its influ- 
ence. But the most notable article in this number is 
decidedly that of Professor Masson on Mazzini. The 
Professor had the advantage of intimate acquaintance 
with Mazzini for more than twenty years, and is there- 
fore well qualified to speak of him. To Mazzini’s noble 
personal character he bears the highest testimony, as 
do all who knew him. That one who was the centre of 
plots and oonspiraoies surrounded by a ring of daring 
men who had all to gain and but little to lose, as was 


one should have maintained himself for so long a track 
of years absolutely unsullied by any of the lowness that 
usually consorts with plot and intrigue, is itself suffi- 
ciently noteworthy. And then Mazzini was a philo- 
sopher and a moralist as well as a politician and a 
patriot. Professor Masson has tenderly sketched him 
for us in all these aspects, with a fairness, a clearness, 
and vigour which are only too seldom met with in 
periodical literature. Tbe most valuable portion of the 
paper is that doubtless where he exhibits those first 
principles of Mazzini which he applied alike to philo- 
sophy, art, and politics, and from the due appreciation 
of which we reach the unity that underlies all Mazzini’s 
teachings. It is difficult to make extracts from such 
a paper, but the following sentences we must make 
room for :— 

% Mazzini was an ardent Theist. Without religion, 
without faith in God, and the habit of regarding all 
nature and the whole course of humanity as a mani- 
festation of God, the world, he believed, was rotten, and 
life a ghastly farce. His favourite word for the opposite 
way of thinking, and for all mere acquiesceuce in 
customary religion without real belief, was materialism. 
This wor, which he pronounced in his cutting Italian 
way (matérrielism) was his constant name of reproba- 
tion for a great many men whose mental power he 
acknowl It was the — spiritually and 
intellectually of Individualism an iavellism in 
practice, and the world was full of Materiglists, Indi- 
vidualists, Machiavellists. The restoration of a real 
faith in God, and His manifestation through humanity, 
was the great reform necessary in every nation. All 
else would follow.” In private society Mazzini’s 
habits were simple, kindly, affectionate, and sometimes 
even playful. e had a good deal of humour, and 
could tell a story, or hit off a character very shrewdly 
and graphically, not omitting the grotesque points. 
There was a respectful tenderness in his manner towards 
women, which never interfered with the frankness he 
thought due to them on account of that theory of the 
2 —— political equality of the sexes which he always 

vocated. Perhaps he was most happily seen, even by 
men, when one or more of several highly-gifted ladies 
who kuew him thoroughſy, and made his comfort their 
study, were present to preside and regulate, and keep 
off the troublesome, and make the surroundings con- 
genial and domestic. Either so, in a varied group round 
a fireside, or joining in a game of cards at a table, or 
else more apart and smoking bis cigar with one or two 
selected for that companionship, he was very ready to 
talk. The talk on such occasions was good, utterly un- 

tic, about this or that, as it happened, and often 
with whim and laughter. 

The Congregationalist keeps up well, and is busy on 
its apecial topics. The first place is this time given to 
a discussion of the Scotch Education Bill, in which are 
powerfully exhibited the absurdity and practical injus- 
tice of that clause empowering school boards to levy a 
rate for schools in which religious instruction is to be 
given. Dr. Allon sends an admirably clear yet warm- 
hearted homily on The Power of Intercession.” Mr. 
Gledstone contributes an interesting and suggestive 
paper on The Secret of Whitefield’s Preaching,” 
though we are not quite sure that, with all his special 
knowledge, he has grasped all the seoret. The Dis 
tinction between the Kingdom and the Church,“ is 
a vigorous, clear-sighted article; and then follows a 
very sensible essay on The Music of Congregational 
„Churches. The close following of the organ pro- 
duces monotony ; the organ should follow the congre- 
gation, and not the congregation the organ; the 
congregation should sing, and the choir should be merely 
a constituent part of the congregation. There is no 
instrument like the living voice, and“ no music touches 
the heart like that from a multitude of singers.” 
There is also a very incisive article on the debate on 
Mr. Dixon's resolutions, such as we are always glad to 
see. The Congregationclist, in presonting such papers, 
is doing a signal service ; and certainly this number falls 
behiad none of its predecessors, 


In the Art Journal for June we nots, besides the 
specialities referred to last month, a paper on ‘‘ Rome : 
‘fits Art Doings end Prospects at the Present Time” 
—there are, it seems, quite a multitude of studios of 
foreign artists in the Italian capital—a description of 
the fine picture-gallery of Mr. G. Fox, of Alderley; and 
various papers on germane subjects liberally illustrated. 
Two of the steel engravings are from the collection of 
the proprietor of the Art Journal ; “‘ Cherries Ripe,” a 
lively character study by a Belgian artist ; and Mr. G. 
Pope's ** Accident or Design "—a humorous park scene, 
where the relative positions and airs of a young gallant 
and fashionable lady tell their own story. “Cupid 
“ Cruising among the Water-lilies is an exquisite lino 
engraving from a highly-fanciful sculpture work. 

Golden Hours a little lacks variety. Mr. Heath con- 
tinues his excellent sketches among the English 
peasantry, being this month with The Kentish 
„ Wagoner.” A lady contributes an excellent paper 
on Work in a Girls’ School,” and Mr. Pelham Dale 
has a good article on Christ and Womanhood —a 
capital theme. Mrs. Paull has some good touches in 
Trevor Court,“ but we are not s> much taken with Sir 
Eger de Valence. 3 


Old Merry goes along with spirit, in spite of his 


years, and does not mean to bs beaten by his young 


rivals. 


indeed inevitable in the circumstanees—that such a | 


Mr. Ballantyne’s ‘‘Jarwin and Cuffy” is dash- 
ing, and is quite the thing for youngsters; Mrs. 
Eiloart’s Boy with an Ido.” is full of good sense and 
a mild humour; and Miss Zimmern gives an interesting 
version of ‘‘ How Thor was deceived by the Giants.” 
The other articles are all good an suitable, especially 
‘An Adventure in an Ice-tield.” | 


Kind Words is not quite so dashing, but it is edited 
with close regard to the tastes and feelings of the young. 
Sarah Doudney gets along excellently in ‘‘ Wave upon 
Wave,“ and the editor’s continuation of ‘‘ Pounceford 
„Hall“ is as good as the first part, and that is saying 
a good deal in its favour. The other papers are all, in 
various way and degrees, good and suitable. 

The Keangelical Magazine has a fair number. 
The Rev. Robt. Ferguson on the Foundation of Re- 
ligious Belief is a thoughtful paper. J. 8. E.'s” 
essays are sensible, and weighted with reflection. Mr. 
Lyon’s “The Bible and Evolution” seizes some good 
points, and puts them powerfully; and Mr. Andw. 
Reed’s Notes on Faraday” are most readable and in- 
teresting. There is a good steel portrait of Dr. Wm. 
Pulsford of Glasgow. 

The Christian Treasury goes in a good deal for 
selection, giving pages of gems from the old writers. 
These are well chosen, always. Dr. Bonar, too, him- 
self gives in almost every number a hymm of his own, 
and here we have one set to music—a hymn for Easter. 
“Science and Scripture,’ by Mr. Brodie, of Monimail, 
is good as usual, but now and again he assumes too 
much. On the whole, the magazine keeps up well. 

The Bible-Class and Youth's Magazine and the 
Sunday-School Teacher are both full of instructive 
items, suited for those for whom they are intended. 
—The Children's Friend bas excellent illustrations, and 
now and then a really capital story, such as the present 
Babes in the Basket, in which we hear of the fidelity 
of an ayah, or Indian maid, to her master’s children. 
** Victoria the Beloved is a nice little song for children, 
well set to music.—We can only mention in a word the 
Fumily Friend, also well illustrated, the Children’s 
Magazine, the Biblical Treasury, and Notes on Scrip- 
ture Lessons, which two latter are full of valuable in- 
formation. 


BRIEF NOTIUCES, 


The second volume of the library edition of Mr, 
Tennyson's poems (Strahan and Co.) has nothing new. 
It contains the rest of the miscellaneous poems included 
in the volume of Poems, the whole contents of the 
Enoch Arden volume, and Lucretius. It is, like the 
first one, a very admirable specimen of printing and 
general get-up—every way a handsome edition,—The 
National Thanksgiving, by A. P. Staniey, Dean of 
Westminster (Macmillan), contains three sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey in connection with 
the illness of the Prince of Wales. They are touched 
with something more than the Dean's usual intensity, 
reflecting the depth of feoling awakened in the general 
heart by the events of that time. The last sermon con- 
cludes with a very expressive appeal for the completion 
of St. Paul's Cathedral in connection with the *Thanks- 
giving. The sermons sufficiently justify what Doan 
Stanley says in the preface. ‘‘ Many other discourses may 
* have expressed more directly the individual feelings of 
“ the preacher. In a largo, mixed congregation like that 
‘‘assembled in Westminster Abbey, it seomed more fitting 
to speak of thegeneral topics which would remain after 
‘the immediate occasion had passed, but which from 
‘this occasion derived a farce that could not otherwise 
Cha ve been a:tained.”’— Sermon Notes, by EDWARD Vaux, 
M.A. (Palmer), will doubtless prove useful. to those for 
whom they are intended—‘“‘ the younger clergy and those 
of riper age who may not find it handy to prepare for 
‘the pulpit; — but we had fancied that with the sermon 
market so open and well patronised, no one who had in 
view the improvement of preaching would have thus 
endeavoured to render carnost preparation too easy 
or in great part unnocessary.—In tho Close of the 
Times of the Gentiles, the Rov. W. Wingate (Nisbet) 
has given us a new interpretation of those obscure 
prophecies of Danlel aud tho Apocalypse, which 
wé have come to the conclusion that it would 
be as well to let alone, at least, so far as 
forcing upon them a direct reference to present- 
day events is concerned. So many have tried 
to invent a plausible explanation, and establish dates, 


and time has falsified them all. Mr. Wingate is 


laborious and ingenious ; but we cannot put any weight 
on his theory, with its identifications of the Roman 
Empire, and the Roman Church, and so on, with those 
wondrous symbolisms, which it strikes us should be con- 
templated as moving on a higher plane of meaning.— 
Morning and Evening Wulks with the Prophet Jeremiah, 
by the Rev. D. PLEDGr (Marlborough and Co.), is a 
series of short, simple mo Jitations on themes from tho 
Book of Jeremiah, very suitable for Sunday reading.— 
Concise Answers to Four Thousand Scripture Questions 
(Bagster) is a careful compilation, ealculated to be very 
useful to teachers and parents generally. As Scripture 
references are systematically given, the work is, of 
course, all the more satisfactory and compiete.— 
Missionary Enterprise no Fiction (Elliot Stock) is in- 
teresting in its way, but we confess the ingenuity it 
displays seems to us directed to a wrong object. No- 
thing could possibly speak more powerfully for mis- 
sionary enterprise than the facts themselves speak, and 
here we have them dressed up, and disguised in a 
manner that does not add to their real effect. Asa 
piece of fiction, the work has its strong points, which 
we do not desire to ignore; but we cannot urge the 
writer to repeat his experiment.—The History of the 
Sandwich Islands, by the Rev. Rurus AnDeERsoN, D. D, 
LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), bears us out fully in 


7 


* what we have said above. Nothing could be more in- 
teresting than this narrative of actual facts. There is 
no literary garnishing, no aim at effect; and yet the 

-_ is fascinating simply from its reality and veracity. 

Dr. Anderson had been for upwards of forty years in 

donneoction with the American Board of Foreign Missions; 

and, after retiring from active work in 1866, he devoted 

himself to mission literature. This is his second work. 

It is written with care and with subdued enthusiasm, 

and is well worthy of the highest rank in mission 

literature. Few men have done better service after 
having retired from a lifetime of official work. 

The Training Schools under Government Inspection, 

1870-71. (Birmingham: Printed for the National 


__ », Education League, 1872.) This isa noteworthy pamphlet 
* on a most important, we might say an ominons, sub- 

ject. It presents in a succinct and convenient form all 

the facts of the case, and we earnestly commend it to 
, the study of our readers. They will find from these 
pages that even on the extravagant estimate put forth 
by the Government as to the capacity of the present 
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this pamphlet of the sort of instruction furnished in the 
present institutions will, if we mistake not, suggest 


China's Place in Philology. An Attempt to Show that 
the Languages of Hurope and Aria had a Common 
Origin. By Joszru Epxriws, B. A., of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, Pekin. (Trübner and Co.) Mr Edkins 


makes no secret of his purpose in the publication of bis 
learned, interesting and work. He knows 
that there is an ivfiuential class of philologists who will 
have it that human language must be referred to a 
plurality of origins, distinct and separate each from the 
other. The nature of his belief in Soripture is such 
that he shrinks from a theory which appears to him to 
contradict and, to a certain extent, to imperil the utte- 
rances of the Word of God. He also thinks that it is 
quite possible to reconcile Scripture with science in a 
satisfactory way, and that, in the interests of both, this 
should be done. To any one who knows the present 
condition of philological science, and we may also say, 
the present temper of many of the prominent students 
ot that science, the task Mr. Edkins has undertaken 
must appear very arduous, venturesome, and even rash. 
To certain critics it will be matter for almost unbounded 
amusement, that any one in these days should seriously 
maintain that, according to Scripture, all men once 
spoke a common language. Amusement, however, is 
not argument ; and we affirm that, altogether apart 
from the wide-spread sympathy which Mr. Edkin's pur- 
pose will necessarily evoke in all devout as well as 
thoughtful people, he has written a book in support of 
a view which he so well defends at almost every step, 
that the wisest readers will fool the best thing they can 
do is give it their best attention. Necessarily, the 
public to which the writer addresses himself is a very 
limited one. Few English readers know anything of 
Chinese, and not many of them would feel competent 
to decide on any of the numercus points in discussion. 
Still, it would be a mistake to suppose that the book 
before us is without interest to general rea‘lers. The 
chapters, for instance, instituting a com- 
parison between Chinese civilisation and religion with 
those of W Asia, are full of important points, de- 
serving the attention of all who love to study the mani- 
fold moral of the race. For ourselves, we are 
thankful to Mr. Edkins for his book, and we congratu- 
late the society under whose auspices he labours, 


The Academy Exhibition will open May 3, 

and close July 31. ; * 
An exhibition of ancient and modern jewell 

pe ornaments will be opened at the Sou 


the committee of management is the name of the 
Princess Louise 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons will publish in May, 
a volume of short poems b Mr. Alfred Austin 
ing the title of “‘ Interludes.” 

The Me litan Board of Works have decided 
to re-name y-square, Chelsea, and to call it 
henceforward ‘« Carlyle-equare. * 

VEGETARIAN Entuvsiasm.—M. Gleises was durin 


forty years a rabid and uncompromising enem 
meat. He published several v to — or 
rather celebrate, the regime des Aerbes. J. J 


Rousseau was a little on his side, but he did not 
unite the practice with his theory; whereas M. 
Gleizés was in solemn earnest, and separated from 
Spr pn ay ty T. 
un unconquerable predilection for flesh 

Mood Journal, . * 


Museum in June next. At the head of 
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Miscellaneous. 


Tae Jamaica Commitrer.—The Daily News 
states that the Government having announced its 
intention to submit the p vote for ex- 
Governor Eyre’s legal e to the House of 
Commons, the Jamaica Committee, which, althou h 
not formally dissolved, had held no meetings for 
two years, was revived on Friday. It was decided 
to give the most active su to Mr. Bowring’s 

ion for the rejection of the vote. 

Tae Ticuporne Casz.—In the Central Criminal 
Court on Monday, Sir Thomas Chambers, the 

ty Recorder, told the grand jury that very 
probably the Claimant” would, in addition to the 
accusation of ury, be c with f in 
issuing bonds in the name of Sir Roger Tichborne. 
In the course of the day Mr. Mon Williams, 
one of the defendant's counsel, applied to be fur- 
nished with a of the indictment upon which 
he was to be tried. The Judge said he was informed 
that a bill was to be ted next day, and if it 
was found the defendant would have a copy of 
the indictment. * 

Snock wo MurpErR in ParRK-LANE.—A dreadful 
murder was committed on Monday at No. 13, Park- 


lane, the victim Madame Maria Caroline 
Besson Riel, a French lady, forty-two years of age. 
From the facts at t in ion of the 


police, it would appear that the unfortunate lady 
was ie cy of a thick knotted 
cord, and that her dead body was from the 
coal-cellar into the pantry, where it was found. 
icion attaches to the cook, one Marguerite 

i who has absconded, and at the same 
time a large sum of money is missing from the 


previously understood that he would be defended, 
and indeed, the fact had been positively stated, 
— guilty to. th was read over to him he 


ew) morning, when he will be brought up 
or judgment. The result was quite unexpected to 
every one connected with the court. The counsel 
for the Crown were the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Poland, and Mr. Archibald. The prisoner was to 
have been defended by Mr. Hume Williams, in- 
structed by a firm of solicitors, who had been en- 
gaged by a committee of gentleman for the defen- 
t 


Tae Frencu CommerciaL Treaty.—The official 
ae relating to the Anglo-French Com- 
ial Treaty has been published. It extends 
from June 13, 1871, to March 25, 1872. As late 
as the 7th of February last, the French Foreign 
Minister expressed the wish of his Government to 
avoid the denunciation of the treaty. Earl Gran- 
Mer that he was ready to resume negotia- 
tions, but saw no prospect of a settlement bY 
discussing the original pro of the Freue 
Government. After some r correspondence 
— 1 to Se differential duties and the new 
Marine Mercantile Law, the treaty was denounced, 
Earl Granville expressing the hope that the stipu- 
lations of the treaty would be strictly observed 
whilst it remained in force. He also preferred 
remonstrances ing the duties on mineral oils, 


the the Customs authorities, and the 
EE Law. 
AGRICULTURAL CH DREN.—- Mr. Clare Read has 


laid before the House of Commons a bill proposing 
to enact that it shall not be lawful for any em- 
ployer occupying not less than one acre, or his 
agent, to employ ‘‘in the execution of any kind of 
agricultural work” a child under 22 of eight 
years, nor a child above eight and under —— 
unless the parent or ian has obtainel a certi- 
ficate that the child, if under ten, completed 250 
school attendances in the p ear, or 150 if 
the child be above ten ; but there will be no penalty 
incurred if there was no elementary school o 
which the child could have attended within two 
miles by the nearest road from its residence. The 
— Se ao See Se ae not to ex- 
ceed 5/. in the case of an et or agent, nor II. 
if he be any other person. If the child is em- 
ag on the representation of his parent or guar- 

ian, and under the belief in faith that he was 
a duly certificated child, or above the age of thir- 
teen years, the employer or agent will not be, but 
the parent will be, guilty of an offence. A court 
of summary jurisdiction may; if it thinks fit, upon 
the application of a person or persons occupying 
not less than 500 acres of land in the district within 
the 22 of such court, issue a notice sus- 
pending the restrictions within such district for a 
period or periods not exceeding six weeks in any 
one year. The bill also pro to enact that no 
child under the age of ten years shall be employed 
in any agricult gang; at present it is allowed 
at the age of eight years. 

TaMWORTH 10N.—A meeting of Noncon- 
formists to consider their duties in tion to the 
Parliamentary election for the borough was held on 
Monday night in the Congregati Schoolroom. 
Ministers and representatives from every denomi- 
nation in Tamworth were present, and the Rev. J. 
J. Brown and Mr, F. Schnadborst attended by in. 


vitation from the Ventral’ Nonconformist Commit; 


tee. The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

1. That in the opinion of Poors Se Sane Sas axtves 

onconformists should refuse to support any candidate 

himself to vote for thy amendment of the 

of the principles 

any for the —— „ 
* 
Tamworth who will not give satisfactory assurances on these 


2. That a deputation be now appointed to wait upon Sir 
Spencer Robinson to ascertain his views u the principles 
em bodied in the resolution, and that the Rev. „. 
be requested to accompany the 


eputation. 
A large deputation was at once appointed, who at 
once waited upon Sir Spencer Robinson at his hotel, 
where they were courteously received. The reso- 
lutions of the meeting having been read, and ad- 
dresses delivered in support of them, Sir Spencer 
Robinson in reply accepted without reserve the 
principle laid down by the deputation as to the 
responsibility of the State with regard to secular 
education and of the Church in regard to religious 
education, and affirmed his willingness if returned 
to Parliament to support any measure for carrying 
this principle into effect, promising specially to 
support Mr. Candlish’s motion for the repeal of the 
25th Clause. Admiral Robinson further promised 
to support. Mr. Miall’s forthcoming motion for a 
commission of inquiry into the revenues of the 
Established Church. The deputation expressed 
themselves much gratified with the frankness of the 
admiral's statements. The contest is likely to be 
very close. The publicans have unanimously de- 
ciled to support the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
R. W. Hanbury, although hitherto many of them 
have been among the most active supporters of the 
Liberal party. 


Gleanings. 


Great injury was done to fruit trees about Lon- 
don, more especially pears, by the recent frost, 
although externally the flowers looked none the 
worse. 

At the recent examination for teacher's certifi- 
cates, the word irony, from Dryden’s ned 
was given for students to explain. One of them 
supplied the following: Irony, a substance found 
in mineral wells ; it is carefully preserved in bottles 
and sold in chemists’ shops as tincture of iron.” 

NoveL ADVERTISEMENT.—At a late masquerade 
ball at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one young lady's dress 
was composed entirely of newspapers, the Dail 
—— being — journal By ay honoured an 

orned. Another youn y appeared at an 
— party at Rock Teland, Illinois, with her 
dress fiou with copies of the Argus newspaper, 
her waist being spanned with the title head of that 
journal.— American Paper. 

GEORGE THE — , George III. having 
knighted a tleman of the name of Day at a 
levée held on the 29th of Se ber, said,. Now I 
know that I am a King, for I have turned Day into 
Knight, and have made Lady Day at Michaelmas.” 
On one occasion when His Majesty came out of the 
House of Lords after ing the session, he said 
to the Lord Chancellor, Did I deliver the speech 
well?” Very well indeed, was the reply. I am 
glad of that, said the King, for there was 
nothing in it. Old George no dislike to the 
theatre ; but he did not admire Shakespeare, nor, 
indeed, was y to his taste. The tomime 
was the thing for him. And when the clown 
swallowed three yards of black pudding, his 
hilarity became so uproarious that the Queen had 
to — him to moderate the transports of his 
mirth. 


Births, Marriages, und Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 


HO WAT.—March 27, at 1, Pellatt-grove. Wood Green, the 

wife of the Rev, George R. Howat, B.A., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. ; 

SOMERTON—SHAW.—March 26, at the Congregational 
Church, Penzance, by the father of the bride, assisted by 
Rev. R. G. Williams, Mr. G Somerton, Chemist, 
— only son of the late Mr. Thomas Somerton, of 
Bed House, Clevedon; to Mary Helen, elder daughter 
of the Rev. Samuel Shaw, late of Clevedon, Somerset. 

PFHATCHER—ROBERTS.—March 25, at the Raptist 
Chapel, Shortwood, by the Rev. W. T. Price, George, son 
of Mr. John Thatcher, of Redhill, Wrington, Somerset, to 
Elisabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. Samuel Roberts, of 
Watledge, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 

DEATHS. 

OSBORNE—March 29, Ann, the beloved wife of Mr. 
Samuel Osborne, of Church Green, Marden, Keut, in the 
90th year of her age. 


— — 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.—This celebrated and most 
delicieus old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the wor!» 
“ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesa!o 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street. W 

HoLioway’s Pils. — When emerging from the winter and 
entering on spring, it is a wise and wholesome precaution to 
purify and cool the system by some alierative competent to 
regulate dizordered actions aud to strengthen while i 
cleanses. This long sought mediciue exists in Holloway's 
far-famed purifying and tonic Pills, which costs only a trifle, 
and will ward off serious illnesses, which too frequently re- 
duce competency to poverty, enjoyment to misery. This 
medicine, so innocent in its nature and so searching iu its 
operation, is suitable for all ages and both sexes. It is 
especially adapted for soldiers and sailors, and is an indis. 

sable requisite for colonists and persone proceeding t 
countries, where climates harasa the constitution, 
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urkets. of English red cloverseed, which commanded high prices | The London Orphan Asylum, Clapton.—The Freehold of this 
Darke Set Ciao ne Renee lp | "Sly portato mp 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, April 8. 


The supplies of wheat since Monday have been small. We 
have to report only a retail trade at late prices for both English 
and foreign wheat. Barley sells slowly at late rates. Beans 
and peas are the turn lower. Arrivals of oats are small, but 
the inquiry was not active this morning, and prices are rather 
in favour of buyers. Arrivals of cargoes off coast have been 
few, and but few sales have been made. Prices remain the 
same as last week. Indian corn barely supported last week's 


prices. 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Ar. Per Qr. 
WHEAT— f 8. ee 
9 and Kent, Peas— 
2 — tO 3 
Ditto new. 49to 54 Aae — — os — 
White — =| White „ 
8 33 
white 56 57 Foreign 2 
brunn | Rre—.. 36 38 
nglish malting 29 31 
Chevalier. . 36 1 Oats— 
— 1 29 33 English — a — + 
reign 90 26 30 5 ‘ . 
* Scotch feed .. — — 
= tato.. — — 
1 — | Irish Bleck .. 18 20 
Chevalier 3 » White 18 21 
Brown 51 36 Foreign feed 16 18 
Beans— FLour— 
Ticks 30 832 Town made 48 8 
Harrow 33 34 Best count 
Small — — households .. 39 42 
Egyptian 30 31 Norfolk & Suffolk 37 38 


BREAD, Monday, April 8.— The prices in the Metro- 
lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 Ibs. loaf, 74d. to 8d.; 
lousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN. CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
April 8.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 15,774 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 12,736; in 1870, 6,421; in 1869, 
10,496; and in 1868, 4,191 head. Owing to the heaviness 
in the dead meat market, and to the mild weather, the cattle 
trade to-day has been in a depressed state. About an 
average supply of stock has been on sale, and the quality 


ly has been good. As beasts, the receipt 
oy our grazing districts have tolerably good, but 
those from ab have been short. In all s sales have 


ressed slowly, and the demand hasbeen heavy. The best 
1 and crosses have made 5s. to 5s. 2d., lbs. From 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire we received 
about 1,750 Scots an: crosses ; from other parts of England 
250 various breeds; from Scotland, 155 Scots and crosses, 
and from Ireland about 100 oxen. There has been a good 


ly pf sheep in the pens. Sales have — slowly, 
— 4 cad have been in favour of buyers, best Downs 
and half-breds, in the wool, haye sold at 7s. to 78. 2d.; 
ditto, shorn, 5s. 10d. to 6s. per Sibs. Lambs have been 
in limited request, at from 6d. to 98. 4d. per lbs. 
Calves have changed hands slowly, and he demand for pigs 
has ruled heavy. 


. Per Sibs., to sink the offal, 

a ds. d. s d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 2 10to3 6 PrimeSouthdown7 0 7 2 
Second quality .3 8 4 21 Lge coarsecalves4 6 5 2 
Prime large oxen 4 4 4 10 Prime mal 5 4 6 0 
Prime Scots. 3 0 5 2 hoge 3 8 4 4 
Coarseinf. sheep 4 6 5 2 Neat em. porkers 4 6 5 0 
Second quality .5 6 6 2 Lamb. 8 6 9 4 

.coarse wooled6 6 6 10 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, April 
58.— Fair supplies have been on offer. The trade has been 
quieter at dus quotations. The importa into London last 
week consisted of fram Harlin 90 qrs. 744 
packages from Hamburg, and | basket from Rotterdam. 


Per Sibs. by the carcase. 


s, d. 8. a. s. d. . d. 
Inferior beef .3 4103 8 ! Middling do. .4 0 to 8 0 
Middling do. 3 10 4 2 Prime do. 5 4 8 10 
Prime large do. 4 2 4 4 Lar 2 „100 
Prime small do. 4 8 4 10 Smell eS . 42 410 
r @ eee ol 8&8 8 <@ 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 4 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, April 8.—The arrivals last week 
— panne were 533 1 s088t — * er : 
and from foreign ports packa utter, 620 
bales bacon. Irish butter moves off — at most i lar 
— Foreign is lower, even for the finest qualities. t 

utch 126s. to 130s. per ewt. Bacon has sold well, and the 
market closed very firm, with tendency to higher prices. Lard 
i fair request. 


COVENT GARDE RKET, Saturday, April 6.— 
N * A, DEN MARK ry p 


＋ ral dullness ave settled on tle business here, 
anc very few F le transactions are realised just now ; 
there ere ample supplies of oor 


Precuce to hand, which 
barely make last week's q 8. under glass hot- 
house grapes are offered in limited quantities, but straw- 
— and cucumbers are beyond the requirements of the 


HOPS.—Roroven, Monday, April 8.—During the past 
week the market has been quiet, although a lightly better 
business has been effected in English hops of the last growth, 
which are now drawn within a very small compass. Prices 
show no improvement. Finer sorts of yearlings are in fair 
reqnest, and full rates are paid, this class being extremely 


scarce. The Alost markets exhibit a slight tendency to 
decline. Choice Poperinghes are firm; lower sorts are 
easier. Mid and East Kent, 101. 10s., 12/. l2s., to 171; 


Weald, 8/. 10s., 9/. 98, to 10/. 10s. ; Sussex, 7“. 15s., 8“. 8s., 
to 9/. 9s.; Farnham and country, III. Ils, 131. to 161. 
Yearlings—Mid and East Kent, 3/., 41. 46., to 6l. 10s. ; 
Weald of Keut, 3/., 41, to 5“. 15s.; Sussex, 3/, 31. 10s, 
to Sl. 5s.; Farnham and country, 61., to 7l.; Old, li. 5s., 
II. 10s., to 21. 


POTATOES.—Boroven AND Sprratrigips, Monday, 
April 8.— The markets have been moderately supplied with 
potatoes. The demand has been more active, at our quota- 
tions, ‘The imports into London last week consisted of 72 
tons from St. Malo, Dunkirk 66, and 54 from Jersey. 

nts, 85s. to 125s. per ton; Rocks, 80s. to 95s, per ton; 
— 100s. to 140s, per ton; Victorias, 95s. to 1408. per 


SEED, Monday, April 8.— There was a moderate supply 


and 


supported prices steadily. Choice new trefoil realised about 
former rates; but old and low qualities conld be bought 
under late prices. The best of canaryseed brought 
rather more money, with a fair sale. Large pseed sold 
at quite as high rates. White mustardseed was purchased 
for sowing ra more English linseed more in- 
hoe wets tonuey: Wah Winey chundost, Importers set dh 
rather more inquiry, but, being nt, im e 
buyers readily, aad accepted lower prices generally. 


WOOL, Saturday, April 8.—The wool market has been 
quiet for all qualities ; the demand has been inactive, and the 
actual business concluded has been very moderate; fine 

reels, however, have been steady in value, holders not 

ing anxious to press sales; other sorts have been drooping. 


OIL, Saturday, April 8.—Linseed oil has been quiet, 
at late rates. pe has been quiet. For other oils the 
demand has been limited. 


TALLOW, Monday, April 8.— The market has been quiet 
V. C., spot, new 42s., old 47s. 6d. per cwt. Town tallow, 
42s. 6d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, = 8.—Market without alteration from 
last day. Hettons Wallsend, 21s. ; Hettons South, 20s. Od. ; 
Hettons Lyons, 19s. 3d.; Hawthorn, ]9s.; Holywell Main, 


20s. 6d. Ships fresh arrived, 31 ; left from last day, 1 ; total, 
32. Ships at sea, 5. 
Adbertisements. 
— 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 


THE BEST, 
Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Reagent Sr., Lonpon, W.; 59, Bor Sr., Liver- 
POOL ; and 101, SAUCHTEHALL Sr., GLascow. 


Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Mustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


ORNINGTON CHURCH, HAMP- 
STEAD-ROAD, 

The Rey. MARK WILKS will Preach on SunpDAy, 
April ]4th. Service at . And on Sunpay, April 
2lat, the . GEO. A. PROCTOR will Commence his 
Ministry in this Church. 


ITE for a CHAPEL,—To be LET on 
LEASE, ov the Freehold will be Sold, the best un- 
covered site for a chapel in Stoke Newington. Situate on 
the Stoke Newington Park Estate, lying between Park-lane 
Green-lanes.—For particulars apply to Mr., Peyton 


Dashwood, 75, Mark-lane, E.C., between twelve and ane 


—— 


— — 


o'clock. ban 
youre MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
TION, 


The Twenty-seventh ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held (u. v.) in EXETER HALL, Tugspay Evenina, 
April 16, 1872. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of SAAFPTESBURY, k. G., 


will p e. 


— 


— * 


The Rev, Robert Moffat, D. D., tho veteran African mis- 
sionary; the Rev. William Cadman, M.A., rector of Trinity, 
St. Marylebone; the Rev. William Brock, D. D, of Blooms- 
bury; the Rev. Gervase Smith, M.A., of 1. ; and the 
Rev, Hugh Hanna, Presbyterian Church, Belfast, will take 
part in the proceedings. 

The doors will be opened at Seven, and the meeting will 
commence at half-past Seven. 

Tickets to be had of James Nisbet and Co,, 21, Berners- 
street, -street; Bull's Library, 52, Wi street, 
Cavendish-square ; Dalton and Lacy, 28, Cockspur-street ; 


— Hall and Co. 80, 


ByVANGELIvaL OONTINENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Committee have much pleasure in announcing that 
the Rev. R. 8. Ashton, B. A., Weymouth, has, at their 
earnest request, accepted the Secretaryship of the Society. 

Contributions for the spread of the Gospel in France, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, Bohemia, &c., &c., are greatly needed, 
and will be thankfully received at the office by the — 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Treasurer, 
E. PYE-SMITH, Esq., Sub- Treasurer. 
13, Blomfleld- street, Finshury, E. C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—THIRD-CLASS 

PASSENGERS by all TRAINS.—On and after 
Monpay, April Ist, the Midland Railway Company will 
book and convey Passengers at Third-class (Parliamentary) 
Fares, by all Trains, over all parts of their system, includin 
Manchester and 8 also, to Stations on the LAN- 
CASHIRE and YORKSHIRE, MANCHESTER, SHEF- 
FIELD, and LINCOLNSHIRE, NORTH-EASTERN, 
FURNESS, and NORTH STAFFORDSHIKE RAIL- 
WAYS, and SCOTLAND. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, March, 1872. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 
SECOND TERM will BEGIN Tuyrepay, May 2nd. 


this district, with its bandsome Chapel, modern detached 
Residence, beautifully planted Lawn, and ample Recreation 
about seven acres, admirably 
adapted for any kind object, for an hospital, for a public 
or private — or for a great educational establish 


having also facilities for th 1 t of 
the lend. ities for the proper developmen part 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and Bous. 
are directed to Sb. LL by AUCTION, at 
MART, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank of 2 on WREDNES- 
DAY, April 24, at two precisely, the FREEHOLD of the 
un and pre-eminently valuable ESTATE, at 
Clapton, lately vacated by the London Orphan Asylum, con- 
sisting of the noble and substantial building, plain, but com- 
manding in its elevation, consisting of a handsome centre 
block, with two extensive wings, united bya colonnade on 
either side of the chapel, upwards of £40,000 having been 
judiciously expended on the erections, which are replete with 
every possible appliance conducive to the successful manage- 
ment of a establishment. The estate occupies about 
seven acres of land, has three commanding and important 
frontages, that to the high road being about 430 feet, and to 
the other roads about 1,100 feet, it thus offers great facilities 
for utilising so much of the ground as may not be required 
for occupation with the building, and thus, by the creation of 
freehold d 7. to secure a present 2 with the 
t ive advantages in reversion. The structure is 
— a for educational purposes, and its position, 
twenty minutes fram the City, in direct communication 
by the North London Railway with all the lous northern 


Grounds, occupying 


and eastern suburbs, points to its eligibility for a large 
middle-class sch the rest desideratum of, these risin 
districts, as it ily afford accommodation for l, 


day scholars; while for any other purpose, notably an hospital, 

asylum, or public institution, it is a pity be 

viewed by orders only, obtainable of the Auctioneers. Par- 

ticulars, with plans, may be obtained of Méssrs. Winter, 

Williams, and Co., Solicitors, 16, Bedford-road ; at the Mart ; 

= 2 12 Edwin Fox and Bousfield, 24, Gresham- street - 
ank, E. C. 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. W Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas 4X Esq., GC., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
ughes, Esq., GC., M. P. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, ble at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any —— back 
pay ments. 

Maney ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


Caron M. Au odourless, non- nous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. as 
— eatt, ra 
15, Pemhroke-road, 
lith ber, 1871. 


Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
com snccess. 

The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour —1 the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 

I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
2 * n 1 2 11 

essor iene, Royal C urgeons, 

— yst of the City of Dublin 
(HLORALUM TS DISINFECTANT. 
Cen IS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC, - 
5 S ASTRINGENT. 
HLORAILUM is sold in quarts, 28.; pints, ls.; half- 
in large quantities by 


cocina: a 
con V 

(HloraLum FOR CHOLERA. 
KA R Slice 


gallon, 5s. 
-reduced 


TARMLESS. 


VWILORALUM POWDER.— best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 
Cowsheds 


Hospitals 
Clase and II- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Sewers and Gulleyholes 


Apartments 
Earth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 
Provision Stores 


Dustbins 
Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables houses 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
— althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 
Caake, 1 ewt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 1s. packets. 
(\HLORALUM WOOL. 
OOL IN 8URGERY. 
RALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 
/ 


(THEORALUM uo rie, New Siyphie snd Anti 

septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 

packages, at 6s, per Ib. 

Cron LUM WADDING.—CHLORALUM 
WADDINd, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chloralum Walding is used extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins, A dead body, wheu covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. oN Fa. 

{HLORALUM 18 SOLD BY ALL CHYMISTS, 


(HLORALUM Co, :—1 and 2, Great Winchester : 


/ buildings, E. C. dies. 
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00 an, Music, Singing, and 
— taught exclusively by 
are under the immediate direction of 
. —— situated in 

airy, situa a and health 
rorrounded good garden. wet . 


forwarded on application. 


SWITZERLA ied 
RLEY, RECEIVES limited 


Aa July. 


1 


R successful 
to to RECEIVE OUNG LADI 


to combine the advantages 
eee + eee 


her fo Miss Fletcher, 


of a 


8 Age SCHOOL 
2 


mo maa apply to Mes Dee, Highbury House, St. 
85 — WEST HOUSE, The | W 
ene eee nals oo how's | 


JOHN HILL, M.A. 


DUCATI ON. —1, 
BLACKHEATH. 


PARAGON, 


The Misses HADLEY receive only TWELVE YOUNG 


Malen the comforts 
bi : 


of 


to combine in their Esta- 
intendence of home 
eminence, 


The EASTER TERM will COMMENCE Aran 25th. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


superior 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
Bee — and Foreign Masters. 


VIoroRIA VILLA. FINCHLEY, N. 


e 


FOR XO gx G The cone of Conducted 


a 8 5 12 


“Heap aa. 


RICHARD F 


Szconp Mastrr— 


Fellow of U Lond.; Member of 
Fulew of Unis. Coll, Lond. 


WEYMOUTH, E., D. Lit. and M.A 
the C 


a MAS | tek 


J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., MA., Queen's Coll., Oxford ; Double 
eng och — 


First in Moderations, and 2ud 2ud Class in 
and late Scholar of 


Assistant MasrTers 
WHITE, 


of 


A. H. 8COTT 
Saxon 


the Final 


; aleo M.A 
14th i Clone. in ue Mvipee, and let Sans ler: 
Medallist, 1868. 


gg pore oly in Anglo- 
L Lon 0 


TION 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and | 
‘for 


and shen Vales 


Fiasbury-place, Moorgate- 


the SLEEPING b 
Alice Bart a 4 


in 


CHNI 
Alexander 


NT CENIS8 Fa } 5 TUR 
by the CREMONA FAMILY ¢ on 1 — 
Costumes of Various Nation 


POLYTECHNIU.—ENTIRELY 
N apt ith ak tae New Version of 
N W 3 Buckland, 


a oe 


s. — New 


Sketch, entitled, MEDDIANG 24 ots MAGIC! 
—— famous 


POLY- 


other illusions, the 
GHOST.— The AFRICAN CONJURO 


—The New VIOLIN PIANO.—An 
a thousand other Entertainments. Open twice daily, at 12 
ond 7. Admission ls, Manager, Mr. R. F. Chapman. 


| 


„ 


„ FIELD'S OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


— 


SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 
BRUSSELS KID (first ees ety ere Sane. 2s. 6d. 
Ditto ditto two buttons, 2s. 
3 4 — — 4 
buttons, 48. 3d. 
Kid. Gloves, with 8 to 6 buttons, from 2s. d. per pair. 
Gants de Swéde (Swedish Gloves) two buttons only, 18. 9d. 


F ditto, without buttons, 2s. 6d. per pair. 
double sewn), 2s. Lid. per pair. 
Gloves, without buttons, Is. IId. per pair. 
i | GLOVES—Brussels Kid, 3s. 6d. 


per 
Extra 
Russian 


GE 
Paris 
Ruseian , 2a. Od 

The new Cape Driving Glove, 2s. 6d. per pair. 

Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET anv WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, 1 W. C. 

oa from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
ar: highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.”—J. 


s visits, I can testify that this is the 
I find hee away from home.” — W. B. 


various places in pagent, I have come to 
. its combining greatest com- 
oh the most moderate c jas 
per excellence.”"—J. K. Karcuer, 


conmder Sh 
r 
Toronto, C. W. 


mae | NATIONAL erte 
DISEASES of the 8 


Physician—Dr. BARR — 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
eee Thursdays, and at 10, M Aldgate, on 
ys and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
E 1,000 weekly. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon, Sec. 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 


: — 1 description of 1 — to all — 
m orough ventilation guaran 
Manufactured 5 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
Established 185 


25, MOORGATE STREET. CITY. 
Numerous testimonials — 12 may he seen at the 


Tron Buildings lent on hive, or or payment by instalments. 
ECHI'S WEDDING PRESENTS on- 


sist of Dressing-cases, 

—— Mantevel snocnted 
Writing-table Sets in wood and gilt, Albums, Papier-mäché 
Tea-trays, Chests, and Caddies, portable Writing-cases, and 


Despatch- boxes ; also an infinite v of novelties to choose 
from.—112, Regent-street, W. 1 post free. Mr 
Mechi or his Sou attends personally | 


STEEL SAFETY 
LI thief- 


O. 
Ri tnd CO, e Fen- plac 


2 . a l engen Yates 


EVOLVING 


4 REAL SE 


(TOW LEB’S). — Pleas«nt at 


CRLOROD ENE 
effective Remedy in ‘COUGHS, CONSUMP.- 
— t only 


TION, BRONCHITIS, writes : 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 
CHLORODYNE JUJUBES A pd novel com- 


siaatdenl 0's portale fort. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester, 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-ftting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


ORNS and e gentleman, 

many years tormented with Corns, will be h t 
afford others the information by which he obtai 1 Heir 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
nconvenience.—Forward address, ot a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Eeq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER, 
BAL EMBROCATION is recom 


of the Anost eminegt Faculty as the Bogs 1 
oka pertegh pe Aue rectrietion of diet or use of 


in bottles, at 4s. 
Boll [nowt Chemie * Old in bot — 


Can 


un COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Co Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Le. Lists 
J. VERITY, Earlsbeuton, Dewsbury. 


— — 


0 O A L 8.—LEA and CO. S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 26s.; Hartlepool, 25s. best Wigan, 23s.; best Silk- 
stone, 86. ; new Silkstone, 22s.; best Clay-cross, 24s. ; 
Primrose, 22s.; Derby Bright, 2ls.; Barnsley, 21s ; Kitchen, 


20s ; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 183.; Hard 
Steam, 19s.; small, 145. Coke, 148. 12sacks. Net cash, 
Delivered thoronghl screened. pots, Highbury and 


Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E. ; N 1 Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's -park-basin, No 


Agents. 


OAL. GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 278. G. J.C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the mos“ 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur 
poses. Vendors ta Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and end l. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, —13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-s Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham: 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


OALS.—Dawbarn’s Hettons (no better burn- 
Coals in 2 world), 288. per ton delivered; = 
alg B 


seconds, 22s. ; rights, 2ls.; seconds, : 
Kitchen, 19s. ; small, coke. 
James — — and Co., 50, Coal Department, King's- 
cross, N.W. 


Trucks forwarded to every available station, 
liberally treated. 


os NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“ CLEANLINESS.” 


The g begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by uuprincipted led tradesmen, who, with a 


view of 8885 er rofit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS TATI SN 8 9 above — 1 
w. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 

And see that yon have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


Agents 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will fiud to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


4 inferior kinds ere often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— - — — — — —— — — — . — 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and e label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 
Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: — W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Gavendis)- 
square. 


RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER ht ey requiring no steel spring round 
the a de is recommended r for the. folly the following peculiarities and 
42 


plication ; 2nd. Perfect free- 

or excoriate; Grd. It may be worn 

wih ea A in any position of the bod by wight or 

day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 

slightest inconvenience to the »curer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention cur unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”— Church and 
State Gagette. 

Recommended by the followin 1 eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart,, F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 

Gute, Eafe Bu , Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
15 H to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 

os 


F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
e Hospital ; 
Asstat Surgeon to Guy Hospital: W. Coulson, Eeꝗ F. k. 8 


b Callaway, Esq., Senior 


2 8 nl T. Bliaard Curli: g. Leg., * 
21 the Loudon Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 
Ear, hief to the litan Police Force; 
Aston , Esq, 4 — bert; Robert Liston, 


Esq., F 8. > James Luke, Esq,, Su n to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F. R.8.; and many 
A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truas 
which cannot fail to fit) can ‘be preceded tr post, on send- 
1 — — — of the body, two inches below the hips, 


* WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
8 et a Single Truss, 108. 2)s., 26s. Gd., and 318. 6d. 
os 
Price of a Double Triiss, 318. 6d., 43s., and 52s. 61. 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jolin White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW’ PATENT 
ErAsrie STOC KINGS. KNES-CAPS, Xe. 


[he material of which these are made is recom- 
meucled by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
— and th ‘test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent in. all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 
ie" 0 ony stor — Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10a., and 

Postage, free. 


t in tecture, aud inexpensive, and is drawn on 
2 White, Manufactures, 228, Piceadi ly, London. 


* 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


DR. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from 
weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the Sede, you will provide yourself with that 
discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Co 
CHLORODYNE, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderf 


marvellous rem 


ain and anguish, to calm and the 


of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 
‘and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal a Fever, Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in 


olera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgi 


From Lord Francts CONYNGHAM. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be lad 


to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 
„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despa 


fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY 


teh from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 
AND IMITATIONS. 


Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacs Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. IId., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W. C. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 
guaranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holbora, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sur. 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
soy 2 It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


It curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 
Hair. It is of no consequeizee how ry or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is . Bold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 


“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
Social Science Review. 


“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.“ Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., aud 10s 


Prepared by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


UININE WINE—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufactumr. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
inine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per doten. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
— 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LE WIS and CO., 
orcester. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial ts. 
They are the only remedies yet known for eecting the diges 


then of Sed iéser OF eee 1 7 Se 
efficiently place t 11 ys the 
stomach. Thess facts are now attested by published 
records of numerous ical men, extracts from which accom- 


pany each bottle. Price from 2s. to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
89922 aud Squills are too often S 
nstead of such 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
— 1 have repeatedly o ed how very and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 =, ve the 

test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

ise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 

only allays the local irritation, but improves ion and 

is che constitution. Hence it is 

most signal success in Asthma, B is, Consumption 

Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of * Quiusy, 

and all effections of throat and chest. oid ‘by all re- 

Chemists and Patent | Dealers, in bottles. 

ls, 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also by James M. 

Crosb Cc 
+ 


valide should read Crosby’s Prise ,'Ireatise on “ Dis- 
e "a copy of which can be 
gratis of all Chemists, 


with the 


E 


—_ 


YY ORKSH IRE RELISH. 


The most Deticious Sauce in the WORLD to 
CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, &c. Sold by all Grocers 
and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., ls, and 28. each. Trade 
mark— W illow-pattern plate. 


PROPRIETORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., LEEDS. 


FINE FLAVOURED ‘STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Exceller# *eonomicgl stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
‘Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1968. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others, 
Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE N 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CONVULSIONS IN 
TEETHING. 


None but anxious mothers know the real worry of the 
“teething time,” and the nursery has no worthier or more 
innocent adjunct than 

MRS. 'JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


ei- 


and ts convulsions experience of half a 
Setter bep-made he popular. None 
genuine without the name of “Barclay and. Far- 
rin Street, is on the stamp. Sold by all at 


2s. Od. a bottle. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 


2 Go out pede & ee 2 oe 


most salu changes in disease; cures 2 scorbutic 
disorders, 2. sore eyes, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and of the skin, it 


morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. Od., 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., lls. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., b 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all s © 

131, Fleet-street, London. Get the 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The 

approach 82 ge — mee — of — 
to purify the strengthen the system 5 
effects of change of weather, and — summer. 
KAYE’8 WORSDELL’S PILIS com 0 
vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fl will be found 
the best Spring medicine that can be used. Sold A. 
Chemists and - Dealers in Patent Medicines, at ls. 14d 
9s, d., and 4s, 6d, per box. 


4 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
CTY: tions for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA 1 neg the ee Hair 
to Bint no matter at wha 0 
“TOILET ont URSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
* see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon. 


Artic 


AMUEL B ROTHE RS, 

* 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
ORC OATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 

RCOATS EVERY NE HA 

CLASSES, REPRESENTING 

NINE QUALITIES. 

ERY CLA of «3 R 
and FINISH, 


AVERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY, 


fi; n « (LE! I 
i 114 a 
2is. — — A 80s. 2is. 71 
= — as. B a. | &. | we. 
83s. — 50s. 0 60s. Sas. | Sos. 
42s. 42s. 60s. 60s. 42s. 42s. 
508. 505. 70s. E 70s. Ss. | se. 
65s, 556 84. ‘ BAe, 508. 55. 
656. — — 6 — . — 
foe. | — — H — 708 70s, 
Bas. — — — Bde 12 
eed] e 
— eae. measurement dan different for 
or to sent sent 0 

measure. free. free. coats. 
QAM UEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


W INTER SULTS in every Speciality, 
1100 

1 

e 


1 


86s, | 178. 6d. 6d. 19s.6d.| iés. | ids. 6d. 
iis. | is. 882 
Boe. 5e iés. | 24. | is. 
60s. | Sas. Bos. 1D 17s. 6d.| 280 94a. 
“jes. | as. | oO. dis, | Sis. | ate. 
“Sis. | ae. F tis. | ots. | 80s. 
Cis. | Sie. | 104s. : G “Ws. | S80. | S30. 
102s. | 60s. | 112s., H 288. — — 
ice. 70s. | 180s. | 30s. — — 
S 
ll 
AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


TI TRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 
and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’. CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 


of FASHIONS, containi Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 
Wednesday, April 10, 1872. 


THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE RURAL 


PARISHES 


IN RELATION 10 


RELIGION 


AND TO NONCONFORMITY. 


— — — — — — — 


In a Supplement to the Nouconformist of Jan. 3, Wo called atten- 
tion to that passage of the speech of Sir RouNDELL Patmer, M.P., 
in tho debate on the disestablishment motion of Mr. Miall, M. P., in 
which he expressed his belief thut, speaking generally. the working 
‘classes in the country are members of the Church, and, through 
tho Church, they are partakers of benefits of every description, 
spiritual, moral, and even temporal ;’’--affirmed the existence in the 
rural districts of ‘‘ multitudes upon multitudes of poor people who 
„have in them both ‘sweetness and light,“ and further stated 
that he could not imagine any institution to which this character of 
„the labouring poor is due more than to that which has placed in 
„tho centre of the population of every part of the country a man 
‘‘ educated and intelligent, whose business it is to do them good; 
„hose whole and sole business is to take care of their souls, so 
fur as by God's help he is enabled to do, in every way and in all 
‘* circumstances of life, to be their friend and counsellor.” 

To show how little this roseate picture of the condition of the rural 
poor corresponds with actual facts, we summarised the contents of the 
series of Blue-books containing the reports of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the employment of children, 
young persons, and wemen in agriculture. These reports established, 
beyond all controversy, that a very large proportion of the English 
rural poor were wretchedly housed, were barbarously ignorant, and 
were deeply depraved; and, in view of the appalling facts disclosed by 
the Commissioners, we inquired ‘‘if the Establishment is worth 
„keeping up at so great a cost, not of money only, but of what 
„is of greater value, when this is the condition in which, after 
‘‘eenturies of experience, wo find, not particular parishes only, 
but whole districts of the country?“ 

We, at the same time, intimated that these reports by no means 
stated the whole case against the Establishment, as regards its 
vaunted utility in the rural districts ; for that it was not the business 
of the Commissioners to inquire into the religious knowledge and 
habits of the rural population. If,“ it was added 

„Another commission were appointed to pursue the inquiry yet further, 
and if it were possible, by the adoption of similar methods, to ascertain, on 
the one hand, the exact extent and nature of the machinery provided by the 
State for promoting the spiritual interests of the people, and, on the other, 
the product of that machinery, in the lives and characters of the population, 
we are confident that the question, ‘ What has the Establishment done for 
the rural districts?’ — receive an answer yet more conclusive than that 
which can be given to it even now. Whether such information can be 
obtained, on a large scale, in a less formal and authoritative shape, is 
perhaps doubtful ; but to the extent that it is procurable, it will prove fatal 
to the pretensions of the Establishment as a means of 1 our village 
population from lapsing into semi-heathenism or infidelity.” 

Wo are now about to present to our readers the results of inquiries 
of the kind hinted at in the last sentence. They are, wo are aware, 
inquiries which cannot pretend to the authoritativeness of those of the 
Commissioners. Neither the inquiries, nor the results, have upon them 
any official stamp, and it will, we know, be easy for those who may 
object to the conclusions to object also to the methods by which they 
have been reached. Such an investigation is also attended with another 
difficulty, in that it relates to matters of a less objective character than 
those which were referred to the Commissioners—matters in regard to 
which opinions may differ, according to the religious standpoint of tho 
inquirer; so that different individuals may form a different judgment 
on the same facts. And, further, we do not profess to have dealt 
with the subject either completely, in regard to the entire country, or 
exhaustively, in regard to the various points which it undoubtedly 
embraces. To have done so would have required months, instead of 
weeks, and, to make known the results, a volume, instead of a few 

8. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the information which we now 
place before our readers has a value which we believe they will not 
fail to appreciate. It comes from men on whose intelligence and 
veracity we, at least, place full reliance—who speak of that of which 
they have personal knowledge—who describe the scenes and the 


persons among whom they themselves live, and who, however strong 


their feelings in regard to the Ohurch Establishment, show, by the 
testimony they bear to the good qualities of its clergy, that they are 
not blinded by passion or by prejudice. So far as the particular 
portions of the country described are concerned, they have been deter- 
mined, not by arbitrary selection, but by accidental circumstances. 
We have had exceptional facilities for becoming acquainted with the 
condition of the population in some parishes, or counties; while, in 
thé case of others, the requisite witnesses have not been forthcoming. 
So far as we have succeeded in throwing any light on the religious 
state of the people in certain parts of England, we believe that we 
have but furnished illustrations of the state of things which exists in 
ebe Church Establishment and the Rural Parishes,” Copies may still be 
bad, at one penny each. | 


other parts also. If there are whole districts of which nothing is said 
in these pages, it is not, we believe, because they materially differ 
from the districts which are described, but simply because we are not 
in the possession of the facts which relate to them. All that we now 
present is—like the reports of the Royal Commissioners on another 
branch of the subject but a contribution towards the materials out 
of which a judgment as to the working of the Establishment must 
be formed.” Other materials may be accumulated, and those who 
approve of the method which we have pursued, with the facilities 
at our command, cannot show their appreciation of it in a better way 
than by themselves pursuing the same method, in respect to those 
portions of the country with which they are themselves acquainted. 
It is admitted that this Establishment question is likely to be settled 


on practical, rather than on theoretical grounds, and, as the upholders 


of the existing system have chosen to stake all on the plea of 
practical utility, their own test should be applied with unsparin 
rigour. 

It may, perhaps, occasion disappointment in some quarters that, in 
most cases, names, places, and dates are omitted in our statements. 
The omission is intentional, and for reasons the weight of which will 
not be denied. We wish simply to establish certain conclusions, and 
not to excite ill-feeling against individuals; or to originate local 
controversies, or personal quarrels. The information which is 
advisedly withheld might gratify curiosity, but would probably, in 
some cases, be the means of inflicting additional suffering on those 
who already sufficiently suffer for their attachment to Nonconformist 
principles; while its absence does not materially detract from the 
importance of the facts themselves. 


I.—RELIGIOUS CONDITIUN OF RURAL PARISHES. 

Some of the readers of Mr. Nort’s Essay on the union of Church and 
State will remember those pungent passages, in which, in describing the 
influence of the union on the evangelisation of the country, he says :— 

We have seen what reason there is to fear that thousands of incumbents are 
unconverted men, who enter the ministry for worldly considerations, who do not 
understand the Gospel, who dislike the evan ministers of their neighbour- 
hood, who support no ev 1 Ran. indulge in worldly amuse- 
— parhes, and over w neither the Government nor 
the bishops exercise an ectual oy — 2 Their parishes, for the most 
part, remain profoundly ignorant of Gospel. 

And, after describing the laws which forbid ministers of the Establishment 
preaching in other parishes without the consent of the incumbents, he 
adds :— 


These laws have done their work. Not a single effort is made by the pious 
ministers of the Establishment to preach the Gospel extensively to their country: 
men. As 6,681 have less than 300 souls in each, ro and educated 


men spend their — — upon 200 e- whom, even, as their 
— ee are labo on the farms all day, they have little pastoral inter- 
course; and leave thousands around them in oo ignorance of the Gospel. 
Not one generous irregularity breaks the * th ; not one complaint even 
interrupts the silence. The parochial s buried all in slum , and in 


view of dying myriads, each minister of the Establishment seems to have adopted 
the defence of Cain, Am I my brother's keeper?” 


Statements more emphatic or more serious than these could not have 
been made; but they were made by one who, though he had but lately 
been a clergyman of the Church of England, had become a Dissenter, and 
was therefore thought by Episcopalians to have indulged in the exaggera- 
tion alleged to be common to Dissenters when dealing with the Estab- 
lishment. But if few clergymen have followed his example as a seceder, 
several of them have since adopted language quite as strong as his in 
lamenting the actual condition of the country parishes, and a suspicion of the 
mischievousness of the parochial principle is evidently beginning to be 
widely prevalent. 

We have—in our Supplement relating to the the rural and physical con- 
dition of the village population—already quoted from the Rev. J. C. Ryrx, 
of Stradbroke, a passage which exceeds in strength even that of Mr. Nox; 
but we think it right to reproduce it here. It is from his pamphlet on 
„Church Reform ’—which was the best possible reply, by anticipation, to 
his subsequent tractate entitled, ‘‘ Disestablishment—What good will 
it do? — 

It is nonsense to deny that there are scores of large mpeg 
diocese in 1 Gaara See ttle or 
cold 2 of —— — a ‘ 

0 parishi shepherd 
ae pore come near the church at all. Sin, and immorali 


of prejudice against the Church, which lasts forever. Will any one 
eri parishes i this 
41H 1 that are only too true, and it 
vain to pretend to conceal them. t what does the Church of England do for 
such parishes as these? IL answer, nothing, nothing at all. It is precisely here 
our efetors fails and breaks dows altogether 
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nistry, and the only object of the minister was, as he said, to keep 
“et” enger what we 


what The stillness of the grave; a deep 
he heard brethren * of the 

for all evils, he wondered whether they 
country parishes where the minister was 
it 80. in, there were many parishes 
and zeal, but a sad absence of the Gospel which was 


We have quoted these passages with a very definite purpose—for which 
pose we place them in the very forefront of the statements which we: 
. abotit to make respecting the Established Church and the Established 
in the rural parishes. Those statements will, we quite expect, be 
be false, calumnious, exaggerated, malignant, and much else 
, virtually, are nothing more than the evidence adducible in 
the heavy indictment already framed by Mr. Rye, Mr. Hoare, 
candid members of the Church of England—an indict- 
nod in language which for the purpose of such an inquiry we 
erideavoured, as far as possible, to avoid. We also think it desirable 
facts be stated, as far as is consistent with the brevity required, 
words of our informants, who, speaking of localities with which 
familiar, and of individuals of whom they have a personal know- 
have described both with a degree of vividness and of animation 
would be lacking in the descriptions of a stranger. 
A testimony from Yorkshire. 
does undoubtedly fail to accomplish its professed object in 
with which I am acquainted. Not so much perhaps 
or the absence of a certain kind of effort on 
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Tho Primitive near the rectory, and 
great regret that he was close it, as the noire 
services was a great nuisance and annoyance to the rectoral 
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good anch a man can ow man 
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there has been a well-conducted and prosperous nationa! school; but, after all, 
the chief educational agency is outside of the circle whence “ sweetness-and light ” 


are supposed to radiate. It is in the Mechanics’ Institute, where there are 
largely attended schools, conducted on the British system. So far, at any rate, 
the Church has not fulfilled that part of her mission which consists in spreading 
intelligence to anything like the same extent as Dissent, or with anything like 
the same assiduity. It is beyond dispute that, were it not for Dissent, there 
would be but little provision for the religious wants of the neighbourhood. The 
district would not be far away from a state of spiritual destitution. Nonconfor- 
mity is healthy, vigorous, and prospering. 
A Derbyshire Churchman’s impressions. 

A Churehman, residing in Derbyshire, tells us that, as the son of a clergyman, 
and as one who has seena great deal of country parishes throughout the country, 
he has no hesitation in saying that Sir R. Palmer's description is not applicable 
to more than one-sixth of the parishes. He refers to one parish, where the clergy- 
man, who he describes as a splendid man,” actually pays a Primitive Methodist 
to lecture on Sunday evenings in an outlying hamlet ; but he admits that this is 
a very excéptional case, and his belief is that it is the country parishes which will 
benefit most from disestablishment. He adds :— 

A friend and myself have a host of examples—and their name is legion 
throughout the country—which can be adduced to show how exceedingly Sir 
Roundell Palmer's amiability has outstripped even Ais judgment in this matter, 
and conventional feeling, early habits of thought, prejudice of education, do 
much to warp the judgment of a true Christian man in such cases, 

A group of Northamptonshire Villages. 

These are seventeen in number. No. 1 has an active clergyman, who 
teaches ‘‘ Church’ principles rather than evangelical truth, and has a 
small attendance. The Moravians and Wesleyans try and make up for 
his deficiencies. No. 2 suffers from the character of a former rector. 
Population, 900; clerical income, 1,000/. ; two Dissenting chapels. No. 3 
bas a fox-hunter and farmer as its parson. Average congregation, fire 
persons! Living worth 600/. Church dilapidated, and people very igno- 
rant. Multitudes not able to read, and very debased.” No. 4 has had 
but one service a day for more than fifty years, and none in the week. 
The village is proverbially known as ‘‘ Dark The lately deceased clergy- 
man’s whole life ‘‘ seemed devoted to keep out all Dissent ; and by bribery 
and intimidation he succeeded in keeping the people in the dark and under 
his control.” A village a mile off is associated with this, and the clerical 
income is said to be 1, 000“. No. 5 has a totally unfit minister—a fox hunter, 
and a manifestly unchristian man. The same description is given of the 
pastor of village No. 6, with the addition that he is renowned for his 
bitterness and intolerance.” The people are irreligious and profane. The 
inhabitants of parish No. 7 are spoken of as ignorant and depraved, and the 
clergyman as indifferent. To the Wesleyans is due the little light that is 
found among the people.” No 8 clergyman has a better character than 
many of his brethren about him, but resorts to bribery to get people to his 
church. The Wesleyans are outstripping the Episcopalians. A sad 
account is given of the clergyman of village No. 9, in regard both to com- 
petence and character. No. 10 has an old and indifferent minister, and 
‘*notoriously depraved” parishioners; yet the living in the parish 
thus described is worth 800/.! Of No. 11 a good character is given 
as regards both and pastor and people; and No. 12 has an affable” 
cl and a numerous congregation. Yet even in this comparatively 
favoured parish there is a poor man whose twelve children have been 
excluded from the day-school because he is guilty of the sin of being a 
Baptist! His family have all grown up, and not one allowed to go to the 
day school!” No. 13, another ‘‘totally indifferent” clergyman; but, 
fortunately, a Baptist station has been a great blessing to the village. 
No. 14 has a good active clergyman, and a moral flock. No. 15 has a 
clergyman who is incompetent from physical defect, and the people are 
very ignorant and very debased.” In this group of villages there are 
eight Wesleyan chapels and two preaching stations, three Baptist, two 
Independent, and three Moravian places of worship—in all eighteen, besides 
an Evangelist; and probably the money spent on one of the useless clergy- 
men would more than pay all the cost of these Dissenting efforts. 


A group of Suffolk Parishes. 

Judged by a group of parishes in Suffolk, of which we have information, 
the state of the Establishment in that county must be miserably low. Onc 
parish is so large that many of the people are spiritually destitute. The 
attendance at church is small, and very many do not go to any place of 
worship. ‘‘Complaints are ‘frequently heard of spiritual destitution by 
those who are professed Church people.” Yet the living is worth 1,100/. 
a year. Many of the adults can neither read nor write. A Congregational 
chapel largely meets the deficiencies of the Church. Before it was built, 
„the parish was utterly neglected, and notwithstanding all that has been 
effected since, the church-going farmers are, as a rule, ungodly and prayer- 
leas, and disposed to stint the poor intellectually and morally.” In another 
parish, where the incumbent is old and spiritually incapable, many of the 
people feel their utterly destitute spiritual condition, and openly speak of 
the miserably inefficient preaching of the Church. The church is in such a 
state that the rain pours in—‘‘so inert and poverty-stricken are the Churcli- 
men of the place.” In a third parish, ‘‘ the spiritual condition of the people 
is deplorable. Religion has degenerated to the merest formalism. A!l the 
intelligent parishioners confess the complete inertness which characterises 
the services. It is a dark place, and no one has had permanent pity on it. 
There need be no more conclusive evidence of the utter failure of endowed 
religion.” The old incumbent is kind-hearted, but without the spiritual 
power his office needs. The rector of another parish is a good Christian 
man, but he is old, and but little is done. Another is a hardworking High- 
Churchman, but the adjacent clergymen ‘‘are as indifferent as he is 
earnest. Even in his parish the people are ignorant and priest-controlled. 
Many of them go to the Roman Catholics.” Another High-Church rector has 
II. per head for shepherding his flock, but the remuneration ‘‘ by no means 
secures the spiritual advancement of the people.” Generally speaking, they 
are degraded, ignorant, and careless, and the low tone of domestic life in 
this and other villages is spoken of.* Another parish has an indefatigable 
(High-Church) rector, who tries to earn the 30s. per head which he 
receives ; but a large number of the people are Dissenters. In the eighth 
parish of the group, the failure of the Church is most evident and grievous.” 
It is supposed that half the go to ho place of worship, and the parish 
is indifferent to religion. The 1 is paid at the rate of 30s. per 
head, but ig described as apathetic. Here there is said to be no opposition 

* This is attributed in part to their low wages, but it is added that the clergy 
have not the courage to speak for them, but rather inculcate reverence for their 


betters.” They are also described as being in league with landlords and employers, 
and not using means to promote the social elevation of the poor. 
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to Dissenters, but then it is added that there is no life to oppose any- 
thing 
Another Suffolk group. 
This includes twenty-three villages, and of these the writer says :— » 


If the object of the Establishment is to improve the religious and intellectual 


condition of the’people,” as regards this district it is a failure. It is doubtful 
whether in a single instance the ministry is of such a kind as to give any — 
of such results as would satisfy the demands of really Christian men. Wi 0 
whole sphere there is hardly a clergyman that has any claim to be reckoned even 
moderately evangelical. Almost everywhere the people see more of the functionary 
than of the Christian. It isa wide-spread impression that the clergy serve the 
Church as an end, rather than use the Church and its services as an instrument 
for saving the people. If no other light shined on these villages than that the 
Church gives, most of them would be dark indeed. It is a sigaificant fact that 
deep religious anxiety, if it be not at once smothered by sacerdotal influence, 
uniformly betakes itself for counsel and help to one or other of the Nonconform- 
ing bodies. 
The County of Surrey. 

The formation of a Congregational Union for Surrey, so lately as 1866, led 
to a careful inquiry into the religious condition of the county. The Rev. 
J. Ketley, in a paper on the spiritual state of the rural part of the county, 
after furnishing a number of facts and figures, added :— 


The figures which reveal the fact that a large proportion of the people have no 
accommodation for worship, ought to be supplemented by further investigation, 
which should tell what number do avail themselves of the accommodation which 
has already been provided. I fear that a correct estimate on this point would 
unveil a state of irreligion more painful than any of us would dare to imagine. 
think that I shall be safe in affirming that, as a rule, nearly 70 per cent. never 
enter a place of worship, and of this proportion a large number are as ignorant as 
the most benighted in the heathen world. Add to this the appalling amount of 
drunkenness, poverty, Sabbath-breaking, immorality, and every vice, which 
abound in these districts. These would furnish material for pourtraying a very 
heartrending picture of spiritual destitution. . . . We bave many pious 
Evangelical clergy in our county, who preach the Gospel with great ability and 
clearness, We have many pious lay-churchmen, by whose munificence churches 
are erected ; and we have many pious ladies who act the part of sisters of mercy. 
They are working, and have done much service. Yet, with all, the blackness of 
a spiritual midnight lies around. 


The Rev. A. E. Lord, in a paper on the same subject, also declares that 
the result of his investigations is ‘‘the very painful conviction that the 
people are in gross darkness, and that of thousands it may be said, ‘ No 
man careth for their souls!’” He also tells of a rustic who, in reply to the 
inquiry, what kind of a clergyman lived in a certain village, said, The 

there lives at Brighton all the year round, and employs a curate ; 
but he ain’t much, sir. Ah! sir, we are pretty well all in darkness in these 
parts, and almost all of us are asleep ; we want rousing very badly.” 


Parishes in Herefordshire. 


Of this of the u a writer says Church influence is prominent 
through the county, and that the inhabitants of the rural portions of it 
are proverbially ignorant and irreligious. He, however, s well of the 
clergy in his district :— 

There has been, in a rural parish near here, a very hard-working Evangelical 
clergyman working with the Dissenters ; but he has left the neighbourhood, and 
he only served to make the whole district appear all the darker. The whole class 
are of the high-and-dry order, doing as little as ble. A few exceptions of 
liberal kind working clergymen can be found. Two or three in the 
district suffer from the clergyman being separated from their wives, and being 
more or less associated with scandal, influencing the parishes to evil more than 
any clerical preaching can counteract. The moral state of the people is exceed- 
ingly low. Bastardy is fearfully prevalent. In some parishes the illegitimate 
nearly equal the legitimate births. It is not a mere cottage question, for in 0 
cottages lodgers are received till the over-crowding become as excessive as 
small cottages. Drunkenness is excessive. Cider being largely made in the 
county is ry “ye Ee away. e education received is often of a very slight 
character. Few of the peasant children could read off a chapter of the Bible 
without a difficulty, even when they leave school for the business of life. 


Experience in the Western Counties. 

The following is from a minister, who has had acquaintance with the con- 
dition of from ‘sixteen to twenty rural parishes :— 

Having lived in several rural districts in different Western counties, my 
experience leads me to conclusions altogether opposite to those expressed by Sir 
Roundell Palmer. My superar has been gathered chiefly from the — 2 

rtion of the people; and a more servile, time serving, man-fearing set of people 
t would be almost impossible to find in a country so highly civilised as is England. 
Large numbers are afraid to move hand or foot” for fear of offending the 
clergyman! ‘* What will the parson say f is the question asked very frequently, 
if solicited by friends to attend the chapel, if only to hear a lecture, or join in 
any meeting or service connected with the Nonconformists. They are content to 
let the clergyman think for them; and what he says is, with many, the only 
Gospel with which they are acquainted. There is a lack of intelligonce, manli- 
ness, and free thought about them which it is truly lamentable to witness. As 
regards their morality little can be said in their favour. 2 many 
is very common, and is not considered “ ng very bad.” Drunkenness, too, 
prevails * —both men and women, in some localities, making a point of 
visiting the public-house every evening. In ny, supengues I have met with but 
very little of the ‘‘sweetness and light” of w ir Roundell Palmer : 
but, on the contrary, an orant h manner, which shows that in- 
fluence of a “man educated and inte t” has had but little or no power in 
imparting those graces to them. My experience is, deliberately, that the Estab- 


lishment is altogether a failure, and that the cl are little tyrants in 
interfering with the rights and liberties of the rural population of their parishes. 


A Devonshire Parish. 

Population of parish about 1,800; number of church-goers) on a Sunday in 
winter sometimes not more than half a . The vicar’s intemperate habits 
are well known — the parish, and when the parson is very bad, we 
at once understand his complaint, The Church Sabbath-school in the town 
numbers not more than twelve children. 1 days and anniversaries 
are invariably wound up with a dance, parson leading off.” We have 
seven Disse chapels in the pa against two churches. The ral con- 
dition of the poorer class is low and dissipated, and ignorance triumphs and vice 
abounds. These facts are the result of the past, and Dissent is comparatively a 
new thing; but it will take many years to change the moral condition of the 
parish. Dissent, however, is growing, and Church influence is decreasing un- 
doubtedly. The moral condition of the parish has improved since Dissent has 
ex its healthy influences. 


An exceptional County—Cornwall. 

This westernmost county must be placed in a different category from the 
other western counties ; and, indeed, is almost, if not quite, ex ional 
among all the English counties. For it has the smallest percentage of both 
criminals and paupers. Here then we have, at the very extremity of the 
kingdom, found the sweetness and light for which we have been hitherto 
vainly seeking. But then the county has also the highest percentage of 
Nonconformists ; so that it is Nonconformity, and not blishment, 
which must be credited with the fact. ‘*} ism, in its various forms, 
is the Mother Church of Cornwall. It scores of fine old churches, 
but the people mostly 3 the M of some ilk.“ | 

An incom t and i ifferent Cornish clergyman, who has thirty 
in a church holding 300, 1 
admitted to one correspondent that if it had not been for Dissenters the people, 
in the time of his predecessors, would have been as bad as heathens. In 


| 


another parish there is an active cle who is ‘‘ so fierce a Churchman, 
that he would rather bury himself in the Church’s ruins than make any 
compromise with Dissenters.” But, instead of preaching down Dissent 
he preached away the people, who, . , don’t care about the 
Church, and are, as a rule, Nonconformists. Their moral condition is 
‘tolerable,’ but it is due much more to the efforts of Dissenters than of 
the Church—tenfold.”’ “ 

The parish of „ hear Penzance, has 356 people and a church hold- 
ing 400 ; but the average congregation is not more than twelve, and rarely 
exceeds thirty. Both there and in ——-—, attempts have been made to 
increase the congregations by an increased number of services, but without 
success. One vicar does duty in both parishes, and is eighty-three yeara 
old, and is described as a respectable specimen of the squire-vicar stamp. 
J cannot,” it is added, say that he is either incompetent or 
but the influence of the Establishment was gone before he became vicar, 
and he was never the man to recover it.“ Nonconformity has done well 
for the religious wants of these two parishes, and, in fact, the religious 
life of the people is in the chapel, and not in the church.“ “ 


II.—CLERICAL CHARACTERISTICS—PRACTICAL WORKING OP 
THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


If Mr. Trollope is not tired of writing about the clergy, we think wo 
could furnish him, from our correspondence, with some new illustrations, 
if not new types, of clerical character. In one parish we have a High 
Churchman, .‘ gentlemanly and ra a who does nothing beyond 
conducting the services,” and thinks that the Dissenters, who provide 
reading-rooms, classes, and clubs for the parishioners, are ‘‘ worthy, useful 
people.” In another the reverend gentleman is too indolent, even if he 
were not too good-natured,” to oppose Dissenters, but whose preaching ‘‘ is 
very poor indeed.” There is, we are glad to say, one rector, who is most 
willing to be assisted in his pastoral duties by Dissenters” ; while there is 
a young curate, a new-comer, who ‘‘complains very much that he can 
scarcely call at a house without finding a chapel-goer, which (he says) dis- 
courages him.” One is ‘‘ haughty and very unpopular.” Another opposes 
a reading-room unless he has the sole control, and another is ch with 
‘‘imperiousness and want of sympathy with efforts for the public good not 
originating with himself.” ere is an extreme Ritualist,” who is 
indifferent to pastoral visits; while there are others who, as will be seen 
elsewhere, 2 pastoral visitation an instrument of torture. One rector 
is an easy and open-hearted man, who would complacently let people do 
very much as they please, but who has a succession of curates wha 
frown on Dissent.” There is the lordly self-willed man whom the whole 
parish despises, and there are several whom their parishioners hear onl 
under protest, from some objections to their matter, their manner or their 
character. 

Judging from both the reports which have reached us, and from our own 
experience, the preaching power of the Establishment is very low in the 
country parishes—so low that it would astonish, if not disgust, those who 
are acquainted only with the able and vigorous preachers to be found in 
— of the town churches. ]“ High and dry," —" milk-and-water,” 

“* feebleness and inadequateness — great mental incapacity ”—‘“ a life- 
less and monotonous delivery, sending people to sleep — want of spiritual 
light, and of power to reach the hearts of the people —“ great negligence 
and apparent indifference to the spiritual interests of the hearers ”— 
utter heartlessness "—'‘‘ colourless teaching’’—‘‘a strange jumble of 
morality and ritualism — a want of plain, faithful, evangelical hing,” 
are some of the descriptive phrases applied to the preaching of the country 
clergy. ‘* There appears, says a Cheshire letter— 

„To be one predominant idea in the minds of the clergy. They are conata 
eS get the le to church, and, if they can do this they seem to 

they have made Christians of them at once although little if any change bas taken 
place in their moral and spiritual condition. Most of the clergy have a very im- 
perfect perception of the opiritaaitty of the Christian religion or of its * — 
ments, and seem to think all are Christians if they avoid gross sins and attend 
to the Church services. 

Referring to Huntingdonshire, another writer says, ‘‘ Speaking as an 
. N 4 I don’t know of any village cle in this 
district who is capable of teaching the way of salvation h Jesus 
Christ. Most of the clergy hereabout, I fear, are ignorant of vital 
truths of the Gospel, is the opinion expressed in another quarter. Where 
there isa minister of such a class it is not — that we should be 
told, 1 never knew, or ever heard, of one individual becoming a 
changed character by attending the church”; nor that the punctilious 
observance of saints’ days, and of daily yers is enforced ; whether the 

le attend at other times or not.” e, however, hope that it cannot 
said of many parishes as is said of one in Norfolk, 1 have known men 
who were drunkards and swearers who constantly took the sacrament at 
church.” The following is, we fear, by no means applicable to a single 
case. The minister,” bitterly writes a working-man in Bucks, 

„Takes no notice of his parishioners whether they go to church or and it 
is their last thought to expect him to come and see them. When he 
with his service in the Chureb he is ready for any business he has on. 
wh i me eres the wae doors, There are two 

eve only sermon afternoon, and there are no 
Good Friday.” 


; 


The same writer refers to another parish in the neighbourhood, the 


minister of which— 


Comes and goes on a Sunday, and never thinks of to look into a cottage 


or farmhouse, to see how his are prospering for this world or i 
Tone are 2 a * prope who go to 2 rr. he pee both 
of these es there is no ot her —— people w t 
a little nt have to walk to other Uillngen.” , * . 
Of a parish in Huntingdonshire it is said :— 

There is no lack of church or absence of uate efforts to improve 


the religious and intellectual con of the le; but notwithstanding such 
efforts, the attendances at the services, and the state of the people generally, does 
indicate the failure of the Egtablishmont. The efforts made, and the services of 
the Church appear to be altogether unavailing to reach the hearts of the le, 
or in any way affect their outward life or conduct—no efforts are spared to draw 
them within the walls of the Church ; to urge them to have their infants bap- 

and to bring adults to the communion, without having given any signs of 


a radical change. Such failure is the more conspicuous, from the fact that a large 
sum of mone early 


to the resident incumbent, whereas the work is prin- 
bodies. 


cipally done by other 
Fruits of Church Patronage. 
It is impossible to disassociate some of the descriptions of the clergy from 
the system of patronage under which they are appointed—a system which, 
on the very face of it, completely subordinates the welfare of parishes to 


* We have, unfortunately, less information 2 this interesting oounty 
than any other; otherwise we could, no doubt, have —— scores of cases 
illustrative of the failure of the Establishment to secure the attachment of, or to 
— the spiritual interests of the 722 As it has been stated that the 

bours of the newly- appointed Bishop of Exeter in Cornwall have discouraged 
Dissent and “revived the work of the Church,” we add the fo From 
observation and careful inquiry, I believe that this is a delusion. His lordship 
has certainly, at a great cost of time and money, rambled about the country ina 


desultory way. The fact of his being a Cornishman, and the disturbance about 
‘bis eppolntmen have brought crowds to hear him, and he has confirmed num- 
bers of persons t together in ways like those described. I do not think, 


however, that the Church is stronger than it was two years ago,” | 
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some of the shopkeepers wall not trust him. There is the same low 
seligicus fesling ia the pariah ; the moral influence of the clergyman being 


nil. He is at 
disliked. The incumbent of —— is a great 5 pe attending all the races round, 
professionally, as a reporter to one of the London sporting journals. This fact is 
well attested, and, i he makes no secret his incongrueus occupation. 
His name sometimes figures in the local papers as being cited — the County 
Court for small debts to the tradespeople of this — His congregation is very 
small. There is frequently no congregation. me of the young men, with a 
view to annoyance, will make up a congregation of three, so as to compel the 
to go through a service, at which time his horse and trap are left outside 
fhe church, there being no one in the place who has sufficient interest in the 
minister to offer accommodation for the borse. The whole thing is a 
perfect farce, and were it not for a Wesleyan Chapel in the parish, the people 
would be in a worse state than if living in the Australian bush. This part of the 
county would furnish many similar cases. 
Another Devonshire informant writes 
“ Sweetness and light indeed | Our rector is a [here folléw some strong con- 
demnatory epithets which are justified by the facts he describes. This living has 
been sequestrated, and no one will trust him for a sixpence ; but he is a —- and 
this rich living is in the gift of the family ; so one member of the family is always 
brought up to the Church. 


uent war with his leading — — by whom he is much 


A visit to the sick. 
A letter from the North of England describes an incident which may be 
laced beside the visit to the far-off sick room, described by Canon 
iller in a subsequent column :— 


The curate who was left in sole charge of the parish fora time, had some 
friends down to enjoy an afternoon's fishing. Just as they were hoping to enjoy 
the „a poor old woman who was very ill was inconsiderate enough to send 
for him to see her. He did not like to be interrupted, but, said he to his com- 
panions, ‘I'll soon satisfy her.” He went to see her, but did not stay to read or 
pray with her, but sought to “‘ satisfy her” ina readier way. ‘‘I suppose you 
are very ill?” he said, Ves,“ was the reply, “very ill.” “Ah, well! here's 
half-a-crown. Get you some whisky with it; you'll soon be better, and I'll cal! 
and see you again. He wont back and boasted of what he had done, not having 


been long away. 
A Family 8 
The following sketch refers to a parish in North Devon 
The — — of this parish is 2,000. The church living, a rectory, value 
about 1, per annum, is a family preserve ; it having been held by the father 
of the present incumbent with other two in this neighbourhood. This being the 
richest of the three livings, the eldest son was almost from his birth designate:! 
for it. He has evinced no lection for the ministry, but his tastes have 
always run in the direction of farming, fox-hunting, and cattle-feeding, to which 
y the whole of his time is now devoted. As a natural consequence, the 
spiritual requirements of the parish are wholly neglected, saving the meagre two 
services on the Sunday—the sermons seldom exceeding twenty minutes—and 
popularly believed to be bought, as well as reported to be exceedingly colourless, 
as respects definite teaching. The more earnest religious attendants complain of 
this 14 provision for r spiritual wants, and make no scruple in avowing 
that ny has no heart in the matter; but, with a shrug, they say, 
„What can we do? you see it is a family living!” No one ever thinks of sending 
for their rector as a spiritual adviser. Indeed, he distinctly avows that he can 
make no pastoral calls. Hence, so far as he is concerned, the people sicken and 
die without hia notice. It isa sad, sad picture to look upon. Asa rule, the 
wo Ley do not attend. There would be no e tion in affirming that 
one half of the population never set foot within a place of * On asking 
the policeman, whose business seems to be to clear the streets on the Lord's Day 
during church hours from idle ao who congregate therein, he told me I 
might find the working men in , or — 2 over their pig-styes, gossiping 
a neighbour, or in their gardens on the Sunday morning, but never at 
church. It is reasonable to expect a vast amount of ignorance, drunkenness, and 
lewdness as the normal condition of the town. 


III.—-RITUALISM IN THE RURAL PARISHES. 

It is a significant circumstance that, while in but a very few cases have 
— eS ene One ee many cases in 
which Ritualiem is evidently on the increase. Is certainly spreading 
Is making progress — Is on all sides of us”—“‘ Is rampant mts in 
most of the villages round us — Is all this nei bourhood "—« The dis- 
trict is overrun with it —“ Ritualism and indifference have possession of 
nearly all the churches in this locality”—‘‘The Church is certainly 
ritualised— Not here, but is much in the immediate neighbourhood ”— 
„We have two Puseyite* curates”—are the kind of statements which 
appear again and again in the latest reports of the Home Missionary 
Society’s agents. There are also such significant intimations as these 
There has been a gradual tightening of the Ritual in many, perhaps most, 

lical, Moderate, or High.” The clergy 
get higher. Our curate goes about dressed as a monk.” 

Ritualists, like the members of the other Church sections, differ from 
each other. Some of them are content with ornate services, and trust to 
them to attract the people; while another class make war upon Dissent. 
These last appear to be numerous in Dorsetshire, of some parishes in which 
county it is said :— 

lam most strenuously by High Ritualists all through this district. 
Every ant mode to weaken — 83 and crush m — 

If a child comes to our Sunday-school from the Church school, the clergyman 

immediately visits the ts, and we see the child no more. All the tenants 
hold their on condition of their having no religious service in them, on pain 
of instant compulsion. 
As it will probably be alleged that much of what is ularly termed 
Ritualism is ing more than a much-needed im 422 in the public 
worship of God, we add some extracts which will show that—whether the 
worship be objectionable or otherwise—the teaching of many of the clergy 
Romish unscriptural :— 


In how many parishes around us is a dry morality preached in the place of the 
life-giving Gospel; and in how man others, a ion of — . and rites 
insisted upon as communicative of Divine grace, so that some of the ministers of 
a Protestant establishment seem bent on bringing back again the huge night of 


mediswva!l darkness.— Suffolk Ci tonal Union. 

At the parish church vicar preacbes baptismal regeneration, transubstantia- 
tion, necessity of confession, the power of the minister to forgive sins, and the 
impossibility saved out of the pale of the Church, which he calls Catholic. 


of 
Ou festivals the banner of the saint to whom the church is dedicated, and a 
large cross are carried in procession. At the consecration of the elements at 
r, the great bell is tolled three times twice.—Home Missionary 
Society's Re 1870. 

In nearly all these parishes the preaching was either formal or ultra-Tractarian ; 
one man not to conceal the fact that he offered his morning devo- 
tions to Virgin Silver and leaden crosses were given to the — 
to assist them in their devotions, while the Little Prayer book, in which are 


Thad, 1871 the Virgin Mary, was more commonly to be found than the Bible.— 
6 re 


joice to know that there are many Episcopalian pulpits from whicl 
Evangelical truth is faithfully and earnestly Bn Oy but te — be affecta- 
tion and unfaithfulness on our E to ignore the fact that, in a large number of 
— — Sor — wg J 1 1 — — than throug repentance 
— — 45 

County des, 1871 peo port of amptonshire Congregational 

The reports of the Wesleyan (Conference) Home Mission and Contingent 
Fund contain e few references to the opposition which its 
agents encounter at the of the Establishment, and to the erroneous 
teaching of its clergy. But the statements which they do contain resemble 


“Only once have we met this once familiar phrase. Those who once bore 


it have ers the substitution , 
epithe’, “ n a of the more dignified and less enpopuler 
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those made by the agents of the Home Missionary Society. There are, 
says the report for 1870, „still hundreds of villages untouched by our 

isation ; and in many of these the worst errors which are found in the 
teachings and conduct of some of the clergy of the Church of England are 
offensively and dangerously rife.” ‘‘ Ritualism is leading the people to 
Popery is stated in the report for 1871. The same report has the 


e upon himself the “‘cure of souls being asked in what state he 
thought the soul of a parishioner,” who was dangerously ill, was found,” 
replied, “I do not trouble myself about chat; it is no business of mins.“ 

Another speaks of the dangers of our village populations, among too many of 
whom perverted Church influence, quickened into unwonted activity and un- 
disguised intolerance, arrays itself against all Nonconformist sympathies and 

on, and, what is of more serious import, against the simple, saving truths 
of our holy religion, degrading the manliness of England, and preparing for 
subjection to ignorance, superstition, and spiritual slavery. 

High Church opposition,” and“ narrow clerical opposition, manifesting itself 
in those petty ways which dare not show themselves in large towns.” 

Tenants are forbidden to open their houses or cottages for Methodist services, 
and inducements have been held out to those who are not immediately under 
such influence, and who have our services in their houses, to turn us out. 

We have looked with some interest for facts which would throw light 
upon the present position of the Evangelical party in the rural parishes, but 
in that respect have been disappointed. Respecting ‘‘ High Churchmen ” 
and ‘‘ Ritualists,” we have abundant information; but the Evangelicals 
appear to be, to use a popular phrase, nowhere. In one district we are 
told that, ‘‘even where Evangelical Churchmen are gaining ground, the 
show a strong leaning towards Ritualism; nor do they in any way doff 
their clerical assumptions.”’ 

We have not sufficient means of judging whether these Romanising 
clergy and their adherents are laying hold of the people, and so making a 
real, as well as an apparent, progress. In some parishes they are, it is well 
known, driving the people out of the churches into the chapels ; so that 
Dissent is helped instead of being hindered by their activity. We suspect 
the truth to be that they are gaining adherents rR the poor whom they 
buy, and among the young men and women of the middle and upper 
classes. But, whether they succeed or fail, they are using national resources, 
and exercising State authority and influence, in furtherance of views to 
which, as we believe, the great majority of the nation are strenuously 
opposed. 

IV.—NONCONFORMITY IN THE RURAL PARISHES. 


Were we to accept as truths the vaticinations of those who deprecate 
disestablishment chiefly from solicitude for the religious interests of the 
rural population, we should believe that the Church of England had sole 
possession of the vi , and that Dissent confined its labours to the 
towns. There are people who do believe this—from sheer ignorance of, or 
from blindness to, the real tacts of the case. Whether by careful inquiry it 
would be ible to collect such statistical and other information respect- 
ing rural Nonconformity as would dispel this delusion we are unable to 
say ; but the inquiry we have been pursuing in regard to the shortcomings 
of the Establishment has made it evident that, bad as is the religious con- 
dition of many of our country parishes, it would be far worse but for the 
existence and activity of Dissenters. One who has lived several years in 
Essex says—and his testimony is confirmed by others—says :— 

Where there is any real godliness to be found among them, it has nearly always 

from, or in connection with, the chapel, and not the Church. ‘J speak 
that do know. In many of the parishes the emoluments of the clergyman are 
very large indeed; but this makes no difference in the general state of the 
Again and again, Nonconformity is the only means whereby the le 
have a chance of being spoken to in such a way as may lead them to a be 
than that which they are content to live. But when state of semi-pauperism 
in which the mass of our villagers live is remembered, and that the have 
in their hands nearly the whole of the charities, how can it be — the 
man will risk the displeasure of the — and unite himself with the 
village chapel? Of course the cl —— echapel. Their 8 
schools, their social influence, are all u for the purpose, and the marvel is, no 
that we have so few and such weak rural Nonconformist congregations, but that 
we have any at all. 


The following specific references bear out this general statement :— 


Most clergymen dislike Dissent entering their parish, and do all they can to 
keep it out ; but where Dissenters are not the shes are very dark indeed. 

To the N onconforming bodies, particularly the Wesleyans and Primitive 
Methodists, we are largely indebted for the moral position of our locality. 

The Baptist Church does quite as much for the population as is done by the 
Establishment. 

The living here is worth 1, 100%. besides a residence; the population 1,000, and 
the attendance at church but 150. The Congregational chapel largely meets the 
deficiency of the Church in all respects. The pastor does very much Evangelical 
work and domiciliary visitation. Before its erection the parish was utterly 
neglected, and Dissenting influence has been a great stimulus to Church exertion. 

e Dissenting congregations are double those in the churches, and there are 
three times as many Dissenting as Church Sunday-schools. 

The efforts of Nonconformists, local and otherwise, supply to a large extent 
the deficiency in the parochial : ope In many of the villages the independent 
and religious r have uni in establishing cottage meetings. These have 
and interest, till additional room bei eeded, two cottages 

ve been thrown together, and the future congregation been born in three 
at least of the villages nearly adjoining this parish—in which indifference, at 
least to the spiritual welfare of the people has marked, and still marks, the 


clerical course. 
a Methodism in the Villages. 

The Methodis and especially the Primitive Methodists, deserve 
honourable mention in connection with the religious efforts of Nonconfor- 
mists the village population of England. The statement made of a 
Norfolk —“ but for the four Methodist chapels the people of this 
and other places must have been heathens ”—is applicable to many others. 

Of Barrowford, Lancashire, it is said | 

Methodists do more for the e lisation of the district than the Church. 
More people are found in Dissenting ch ipels than in the church. That holds 800; 
while there is a Wesleyan chapel holding 600 ; two Primitive Methodist, 1,000 ; 
and an Independent, 700. The various Nonconformist bodies unitedly, do fully 
twice as much for the spiritual interests of the place as the Church. 

Other places in the neighbourhood are also described as having no Epis- 
copalian place of worship ; but each having its Primitive, or other Metho- 
dist chapel. Of the district generally, it is said. 

I believe Roundell Palmer's sentimentalism has little foundation or truth so 
far as this district is concerned. Though it isin the chapelry of Whalley. that 
wealthy Mother Church did little for the surrounding vil John Wesley and 
George Whitefield are the true evangelists of these villages, and in Barrowford one of 
them was nearly killed, together with Grimsbaw, of Haworth, by a mob headed by 
a clergyman ; since that day the Methodists have been strong here. Ita chief 
people, as well as the poorer people, are more with the Wesleyans and Primi- 
tives than with the Church. | 

Of the large colliery villages and the manufacturing population on the 
banks of the Tyne and Wear, the Methodists, of various sections, have, 
we are told, done the chief part of the work, though the Estab- 
lished Church is very active in the of places of worship and 
schools. We are told that, when new are about to be opened, the 
proprietors in some cases give moncy for, and otherwise encourage, the 
erection of Primitive Methodist-chapels, and the ent of evange- 
lists, in order that they may secure a good and well-behaved set of work- 
men. 


A statement made by the Rey. J. Atkinson, on laying the foundation- 


stone of a Primitive Methodist Chapel at Seaham Harbour supplien sug- 
gestive information respecting one 1 the mining parishes ‘of North, 
and shows how little is done with the public endowments, and how much 
by funds voluntarily provided by Methodist 


In the parish of Stanho „im the county of Durham (which is about 
conterminous with the Primitive Methodist Westgate Circuit) there are seven 
churches belonging to the Establishment, wherein six beneficed cle en and 
two curates officiate. The congregations of these seven churches, if massed 
together, would not reach the figure of 500, and their united communicants 
would not number over 100. Among these beneficed clergymen nearly 4,000“. 
are annually distributed. At Westgate, where a church and parsonage have 
been built at the cost of 4,0001., the clergyman receives 800. per year, yet his 
regular congregation will not exceed thirty persons, and his regular communi- 
cants will not exceed six ; and W te is but a sample of other churches in the 
same parish. What is Methodism doing in this same geographical area! The 
Wesleyans have two and the Primitives have tiree ministers labouring within the 
limits of the parish. The latter have 1,100 persons in church-fellowship, and 1,000 
more hearers ; the Wesleyans have seven or eight hundred members in society, 
and about an equal number of hearers, &c. One of these beneficed clergymen of 
the Establishment receives an annual stipend exceedin by above 1, 200. the 
united salaries of these five Methodist preachers who do all the work. 


Yet these Primitive Methodists, instead of bang ighly esteemed for 
their work’s sake, are in too many‘ cases regarded 1 clergy, and the 


more intolerant members of the Establishment, as ecclesiastical vermin, to 
be not merely despised, but hunted down and extirpated. ‘‘ We as a 
people,” writes the Rev. T. Penrose, an energetic tive Methodist, 


have to suffer severely at times, in different of the county, through 
the present state of things. We have to fight literally all the year round 
for Nonconformity and its principles, in many places nearly alone, and 1 
know something of the force and influence arrayed us. 


Home missionary work in the Villages. 

In collecting the facts now submitted to our reader we have been much 
impressed with the extent, the varied character, and the self-denying 
laboriousness of the home mission work ied On by the various Noncon- 
formist . bodies. Home missionary effort is so contrary to the genius of a 
Church which divides the whole country into — and gives a mono- 
poly to the minister located in each parish, that 2 — have no 
idea of the amount of evangelistic zeal which animates the religious bodies 
in whose eyes the parochial principle is an utterly unchristian thing. 

A correspondent at Wellington, Somerset, writes :— 

The Free Churches of this immediate neighbourhood have made very liberal 
yrovision to meet the rel needs of the rural in outlaying 6s. 

ormist place of corehip, and the Gospel is regularly and faitofully preached tol 
conformist place of worship, and the yand faithfully preached to 
these places. Thesame remark holds true of Taunton and districts around, And 
speaking generally, the Free Churches are teaching the greater part of the rural 
population by means of Evangelists, or through the agency of — who preach 
the Gospel. The Baptist Western Association employs five Evangelists, who 
labour in rural distriets, and one of our men is sought every 2 to devote six 
weoks to preach and work among the Dorset Militia whilst the regiment is out 
for drill. The Independent Association has ten men at work. These fifteen men 
of the two associations, with the rural ministers in town and and 
the lay helpers, accomplish a most spiritual work which the Established Church 
could not touch. It may be safely asserted that the different Nonoonformist 
bodies even in this Churchified and Torified district are 8 far larger part 
of the population than is the Established Church. This relates simply to the 
extent, to say nothing of the character of the work. 


, there is nothing remarkable in this, for we could quote scores 
4288 i other bodiss 


is possible, What would become of the rural districts if there were no 
Church Establishment? 
Labourers. 


addressed to the Times (April 8, 1872) a letter on The farm labourers’ 
strike,” every sentence of which shonld be pondered by Englishmen of 
every class. We need select from it only the following most suggestive 


Passage: — 


* temperance cause among the labourers has been obtained through the action 
tions, and those who minister at them. The one hope I have 
Le tation being kept within legal bouuds, of its to carry out 
its in a calm, peaceful, however bold and determined spirit, from 
re Pica, Papal bee Ap sty a Ae ope my SS by its real 
leaders being of the labouring class. If that class really to act for 
conviction 
Puritanical 


and shun the guidance of outside political agitators, my: 

be the case. I fully expect we shall see a powerful and 

spirit of resistance pervade this working class if they are now met 
attempts to control them, the eventual result of which none 
The t of our day is one, to me which strongly invites it. The ministers in 
these o pels and in the cottages where religious ” are held are chiefly 
Wesleyan- Methodists, way mony of whom are themselves day-labourers, momen g 
in common with the members of their flocks. They are earnest men of deep reli- 
gious conviction ; 1 Gane & Dine nes knowledge ; their 
. og — r th Scrip- 
t p ; are for most gifted a rough, very * 
—— 1 by the prom no at nation ever more or 
less under — 4 ew great power to excite their hearers, 


Their 
come ” they its telling or weary those who hearken. When 
we — mind that they are — & class the nature of whose lives and 
homes we well know in this world, it is not surprising that the rough, gra 
ape thrown upon the walls of the meeting,“ of what Scripture of 
e future, however i ve in some details to mindsof higher culture, should 
be them most attractive. It is my belief that at meeting,” at chapel, rarely, if 
ever, do these Methodist preachers go aside from religious teaching—pure to them, 
however simple. They have not hitherto, in prayer or preaching, dealt with poli- 
tical or social matters. But we must bear in miud you cannot weave a whole dis- 
tinct class of men and women into one texture, every thread of which is cottage- 
grown, for religious pu , and not thus bind them in a common interest in all 
else. 2 — = tho 2 — ad Nr these latter get L. 
onde acq th the story of their lives. No omy | exerc 
on a member” in one village falls thus to be reported more or less through the 
circuit. The dealings in rish of squire, farmer, „agent, &., with 
the labourer, for good or evil, me subject of comment in every for 
miles away. The suffering of one branch of “ the d „or any member 
of it, come it whence it may, has the sympathy of the “minister” to whom it is 
told ; he carries the tale to tell, and get sympathy from, all the members of 


© is the glory which awaits the converted in the world to 
never weary : 


i R eo 
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Ty —looks as the chief 
| of the labourer, submission to the law 
we ex th nt, late ly advanced in 


the clergy of the Church of England. 


of Evangeiica: Christianity. 


this neighbourhood but for the 
; yet for miles round the clergy (with 


and Romanists.—(Herts.) | 
exercised a tyrannous power over the 
| their tactics, and now have 


their 
over jandowners, to prevent 


the whole of which is the property of the squire, who is nearly related to the 

rector, the curate has been round among the people and ordered them to burn 

the evangelist’s tracts! A good woman, who is anxious to do what she can for 

the spiritual welfare of her neighbours, opened her house some time ago for 

religious services on the evening of the Lord’s day, but the clergyman has 

* threatened to expel her and her family from the house. (Vorthampton- 
ire. 

The Baptist minister is doing a good work, to the vexation of the clergyman, 
who sca ever enters the parish. All the clergy in this neighbourhood are 
haters of Nonconformity, and frequently use undue influence with the poorer 
classes.—( Salop. ) 

We maintain a British school, which is especially an object of the rector’s dis- 
like, 1 2 he and the clergy around us are endeavouring in every way to destroy 
us. —(Hunts.) 

The clergyman (a Ritualist) pronounces Dissenters to be“ bad people,” and 
Dissenting ministers only tinkers. Another in the same neighbourhood—him 
self almost imbecile—declares Dissent to be something ‘‘ awfully wicked,” and his 
curate speaks of the chapel as that bad place, into which neither he nor any 
good person goes. Yet the religious life of both villages is feeble,—(Hunis.) 


The following are additional statements which we are unable to 
localise :— 

The Bible-women are an offence to the clergy, and have been insulted by them, 
and ordered to leave the house into which the clergyman has come. 

the twenty-six years | have laboured in these villages, I have never 
known 4 like the present opposition from the clergy and their friends. 
They have wealth and great influence, which many of the people who are attached 
to our chapels cannot withstand. Dissenters in large towns and cities can scarcely 
form an idea of the power which the clergy have in some of our agricultural dis- 
tricts.—Home Missionary Society's Report, 1867. 

Were it not for the subjection in which the people are held by clergymen pos- 
sessed of property, our progress would be rapid and wide-spread, and our success 
would be apparent on every hand. But we labour on in hope and faith that better 
and brighter times are approaching.—/bid. 

None can understand fully but those residing here the strong current of oppo- 
sition against which we have to contend. It is almost a miraclé to me how Non- 
conformity can exist in such a place, We have every form of antagonism to 
contend inst, which other villages have only, we believe, more intensely deve- 
loped, while in addition we have a whole college of wily priests of Rome and their 
pupils. The bigotry of the Established Church is very strong; its clergy and 
members bring every possible power to bear against us.—Jbid, 1368. 

The clergy oppose me in every way, and the poor people who attend the chapel 
suffer in various ways in temporal matters; and during this severe winter endured 
great privations, as no relief was given them, and in a taunting way were told to 
come to me for relief, in fact treated worse than the non-atterdants at church, or 
place of worship of any kind.—Jbid, 1871. 

The curate and a — have been going round to the cottages asking parents 
whether they are Church people or Dissenters ; almost forcing them to declare 
themselves one or the other ; they have also asked where their children were 
baptized, and when it was replied at the church,” they have said, As you are on 
your own confession Church people, and your children have been baptized at the 
church, you must take away your children from other schools and send them to 
the Church Sunday-school, or you will be excluded from all benefits arising from 
the distribution of coals, clothing, &c., &.” In this way they intimidate r 

ple, and to my know! have drawn away sixteen children from our schoo! 
here, and, much against the wishes both I mg parents and children, have forced 
them into the Church school. — Devonshire letter. 


The following sketch of a Low-Church rector comes from Yorkshire :— 


He is a first-rate bigot, and would crush all Dissenters if he could. When the 
ag was going on about church-rates, I saw the preprietor, who lives at 

; hall, and — —4 y A yt roa em 15 of ) church by 
volun su a 0 to it. © went round an t plenty of 
— But, lo and behold ! when the rector heard of it, he 4 and called 
a vestry meeting, and declared whatever the law said, he had a right to a church- 
rate, and a church-rate he would have. Tho upshot was, the two farmers I men- 
tioned above received notice that they must either pay or leave. They left last 
spring. They were Wesleyans. 

The same writer adds: — You may go to hunt three or four days a week, if 
you will go to sacrament on the Sabbath; but dare to open your house for tho 
people to have living bread, and,your days in the parish are numbered.” 

Of an Ev ical curate in Suffolk we are told :—‘‘He does all he can 
to damage hinder our work * underhandedness.” Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is the turn of the Evangelical cleric to be hated by his brethren. 


The rector of one 7 told me he hated Evangelical clergymen, and was 
happy that the neighbourhood was free of them.” * 


‘that the Eetablishe 
It must not be supposed that the lished clergy are the only class 
who endeavour to stamp out or to cripple Nonconformity by resorting to 
acts of persecution, or—what is often 52 effectual—by menacing or 
bullying their unfortunate ts. Unfortunately, as strong a case 


can be made out i as against clergymen ; and their acts, 
while equally reprebenaible, are often of a kind which exposes them to less 
public censure those with whom they are, either avowedly or virtually 
allied. On this point a close observer, residing in Suffolk, writes :— 

If there is no formal league between the clo and the landlords, there is, in 
some quarters, a rather remarkable ooncert for —— — of Dissent, While 
the clergy work their schoois and charities in the most exclusive way, some of the 
declining to accept Disse tenants. Where Dissenters 
are in possession, it is not their 8 to evict; they quietly refuse to receive 
any more. A Nonoonformist, with capital and spirit and intelligence, and 
all the attributes at a good farmer, after waiting for years and making many 
fruitless 1 has at le left the neighbourhood in despair of finding 
an occupa here. Most of the landlords repudiate the idea of intimidation 
with respect to the action of their tenants in either ecclesiastical or political 
matters; yet, as matter of fact, the tenantry are greatly intimidated. At the 
late election, without any direct pressure, some of them chose to be from home, 
and against their avowed convictions, voted for their landlord's candidate. 
Aud more recently, not a few professed Nonconformists have paid voluntary rates 
for the erection or enlargement of denominational schools. 

The Home Missionary Society’s reports state that : 

In Exmouth the lord of the manor has all his tenants and leaseholders bound 
to permit no Dissenting chapel to be built on his property, and in Worcester, in 
consequence of similar unjust restrictions, there are parishes where no Dissenting 
place of worship has ever been, or by the present law can be built, and where 
many of the people are sitting in the region and shadow of death.— Report, 1867. 

In Norfolk there is an important sea-side town (a watering-place) where every 
householder is bound by the terms of his lease to allow no Dissenter to hold a 
religious meeting in any of his rooms ; and where one of our brethren was recently 
put to heavy legal expenses for giving the use of seats from his premises to 
accommodate , who had gathered in the open air to hear one of our 


the . 

wife of one of our largest farmers had been brought up a Dissenter, and, 
parents, When I first came she told my people, and after- 
how much she should enjoy — to 1 but she dare not. 
Her s farms are held under the great landed proprietor of the place. 
In every deed of agreement a clause is inserted that the tenant must not frequent 
any Dissenting place of worship. To do so will be followed by the loss of the farm. 

One mode of keeping the poor in a state of religious subjection is thus 
described by a Northamptonshire evangelist :— 

The poor people of this 


all under a notice of seven * to leave 
leasure of the powers that be. They cannot 

) with them any length of time, without leave from 
village for more than eight years, and have 
Teeranlioe to imposed. epen ot the’ pore 

* notice is u @ poor 

0 . The Wesleyans have a — 2 in this 

and to them is due the little light that is found among the people. 


Aprit 10, 1872. 
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It is of a parish in the same county that the following story is told :— 


Twelve months ago the poor men of this parish were summoned to attend a’ 


meeting, at which the steward of the estate presented a document to them which 
they were compelled to sign, the sum and substance of which was that they were 
not to annoy the clergyman, and to obey their masters, and the penalty which 
was to follow their refusal to comply with this was expulsion from their homes 
at seven days notice. These poor people are not allowed to hold a prayer-meet- 
ing or anything of the kind in their cottages. 


The following will show how Dissent is shut out from some of the Devon- 
shire villages :— 

The clergy, in connection with our local magnates, have for years opposed and, 
as far as they could, suppressed Nonconformity in this district and thwarted our 
efforts to promote the religious welfare of the people. I have been settled in this 
village over thirty years ; for many years I was able, though with some difficulty, 
to get cottages for holding religious services in six adjacent villages and hamlets 
from all which I am now excluded and have been ever since the last general 
election. A clause has been inserted in the building lease of the —— estate for 
the erection of cottages, strictly prohibiting their use for beershops and conventicles, 
and ever since the last election the screw has been applied, and now I cannot get 
a preaching-room in any of the places for love or money. The cottagers are afraid 
to let them for this purpose lest they should lose their lease, and thereby forfeit 
their holding. 

In some cases the clergyman is himself a landowner, and is thus able, in a 
double capacity, to thwart his Dissenting parishioners. ‘‘ We have,” writes 
a Cheshire correspondent, ‘‘ for thirty years had service in a a. and 
have been anxious to build, but the owner of all the land for a considerable 
distance round, who is also the patron of the living, will not let us 
have any. 

Clerical persecution in a Sussex Parish. 

From Facts Illustrating the Working of the Established Church” in a 
parish* in Sussex, we take the following facts :— 

The club or clothing society of the parish is under the control ot the rector. 
The poor people subscribe, and, as is usually the case, a bonus is added by bene- 
volence to the sums which have accumulated. At the close of the year tickets 
entitling to the aaa | are distributed among the yey eee On this occasion 

‘the people are sure to have a visit and a scolding if they have not attended the 
church. Last year, in consequence of the church being so badly attended, a 

ressure more severe than usual was brought to bear upon the poor, and many 
Tot the benefit to which they had been accustomed. One ticket was returned 
without any bonus, because the mother attended a Dissenting chapel, and the 
children went to the Sunday-school taught by Dissenters. A ticket was refused 
to a widow with six children, because she, being a Baptist, refused to have her 
children baptized. The visitor in this case used argument and persuasion for 
half an hour, and finished by saying that the rector had made up his mind to give 
tickets to none who refused to have their children baptised. This widow, a 
worthy, industrious woman, who deserved encouragement, lost the ticket for the 
clothing club by remaining firm to her convictions. Another person with a large 
family was deprived of a ticket for the same reasun—if reason it can be called. 

The dispensary tickets are made use of for the same purpose. A poor woman 
was in a state which renders special medical aid pressingly needful ; the doctor 
told her that she must have it ordie. The rector refused the recommendation on 
the ground that the patient had been in the habit of going to the chapel, and her 
children to the Sunday-school connected with it. 

The same publication contains the details of ‘‘a still more cruel method 
of persecution,” Some religious services are held in the cottage of a r 

helpless woman afflicted with a spinal disease. She was dependent 
on parish relief and other assistance, and an irresistibly attractive leve 
was thus offered for using with vigour the screw ecclesiastic.” We give in 
a condensed form a narrative of the remorselessness with which the opera- 
tion was performed: 

First, the rector’s wife called upon the sufferer, and in a harsh and violent 
manner denounced the minister as an unauthorised teacher, and declared that not 
only was he a bad man for coming to her, but that she was a bad woman for allow- 
ing him to teach in her house. The rector's wife further threatened that if the 
woman still persisted in having this meeting, she would do her best to deprive 
her of all charitable aid. The next step was a call from the rector and his wife 
together. A similar style of language was employed, with still more vehement 
threats of deprivation of all charitable assistance. This interview, which lasted 
more than half-an-hour, was a severe trial to a person with shattered nerves, and 
with powers of speech so defective that she can with difficulty construct a sen- 
tence. Another step had been taken in the interval, of which the poor woman 
was now informed. The rector and his wife had paid a visit to Hastings, where 
they had called upon a lady who had greatly befriended the afflicted woman. We 
mst realise to ourselves the Sussex clergyman and his wife undertaking a pil- 
grimage of upwards of twenty miles to stop the charitable supplies forwarded to 
an indigent and helpless parishioner. Unfortunately, they found a sympathising 
listener; and so had the satisfaction of telling the poor woman that her bene- 
factress was shocked at her conduct, could scarcely believe her to be the same 

rson, and was resolved, if the meeting’were not discontinued, to withhold all 
urther relief. The language used to this poor perseruted creature was threaten- 
ing, but the threats were fulfilled. Hitherto the ladies have kept their word, and 
withheld their aid ; and the rector and his wife have done the same. At Christmas, 
1871, the usual supply of meat was withheld, a blanket which had been leut before 
was refused, the woman's clothing-club bounty-ticket was taken from ber, and the 
bounty-ticket was taken from her mother-in-law, who had held one for upwards 
of twenty years. One other resource remained. The landlord of Mrs, ——'s 
cottage is a member of the Established Church; so the rector and his wife called 
upon him to induce him to turn the woman out of her house]! The workhouse, 

told him, was the proper place for her. To the credit of his humanity, the 
— refused to accede to this request. Her demeanour throughout has been 
calm, firm, and patient. Twice since the events related the rector has called upon 


her, and given her an opportunity of returning to his fold. But she has preferred 


her spiritual interests to the temporal assistance which her conformity would. have 
+ secured, 
We suppress the strong epithets which have suggested themselves as we 
have transcribed this narrative, adding only the appropriate moral with 
which the writer closes :— 

We are placing men in positions of power and emolument, and are permitting 
them to abuse their influence in promoting intolerance and oppression. ‘Phe 
lesson, the moral, is plain to every understanding. The Church must be disesta- 


blished ! 
Religious Liberty in the Country Parishes. 
After the numerous painful statements contained in the present section 


have been read, what will be thought of the following extract from a letter 


addressed by a Unitarian minister +t in Cheshire to a committee which had 
invited him to attend at a Liberation Society meeting? 

Of religious liberty I possess almost as much as I need. I stand under the 
old sycamore-tree near my old chapel, and never tremble that any man should 
make me afraid. I have freedom to follow out all my duties as a minister—I can 
christen, marry, bury, administer the sacrament, pray in any form of words I 
choose, and 4A I believe to be true; I can do all th with- 
out fine, ty, or imprisonment ; and as far as I can judge, I anf not in any 
sense a slave that I should seek liberation. I am in my thought and in my con- 
science free, and daily do I bless God for the noble privilege. 

This may correctly describe the optimist writer’s own position ; but it 
almost exactly describes the reverse of the position of the unfortunate Nan- 


~~ © Tt isstated of this parish that the po is 4,000, that the oburch bolds 


400, but that not 150 attend, and that 1,580/. a year and 150 
= land. The Nonconformist chapels 7 1,000 persons. N 


deen a 
tha these 


to which the writer belongs sympathise with his sen or wo 
letter. We quote it because it expresses the views of a few N 

is being circulated by the supporters of the Establishment, who think 
ought to be the views of al Nonconformists, 


are hundreds of vases to which the following 


— — —:— 


conformist minister, or layman, who lives and labours in hundreds of agri 
cultural parishes. In such places, religious li does 
exist ; for Nonconformity, while allowed by the laws of the State, is pro- 
scribed and persecuted the functionaries of the Church of the State. 
It is said truly by the writer of one of the many letters we dave quoted 
that, in most country villages, ‘‘ any person, if he values worl — 7 
bility more than religious principle, must become a Churchman, oon 
sequently, all our most promising, young men leave us to go to som fown 
where they can do better.” Thus the weakness of Nonconformity is 
pe , and in a large number of places weak Nonconformity is 2 
term for spiritual deadness and unmolested irreligion. 

It will, no doubt, a contended by — 82 a vicar who“ does all he 
4 r pel,” or ‘‘ tells people plainl t 
to go themselves to chapel, or send their children to 25 

e their destruction sure” ; or the ‘‘ Ritualistic curate who follows up 
the visits of the evangelist to the sick and poor by other visits to tell them 
that he is a most us person,” are only acting in accordance with the 
convictions of their consciences, and fulfilling their vows to drive away 
strange doctrine, heresy, and schism. It may be—it often is so ; but it is the 
none the less unjust to Nonconformists for the State to garrison the country 
with an army of functionaries who think they would neglect their duty 
if they did not denounce Nonconformity as a sin. And if the system 
violates the rights of citizens, we have seen too clearly that it is fatal 
to the spread of real godliness. 


VI.—THE ABUSE OF CHARITIES BY THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Even those who are comparatively silent on the spiritual benefits of the 
Establishment strongly insist on the temporal benefits which it confers, 
and more especially on the sick and the poor in the 2 ishes. In 


the eyes of many politicians the coun pe pg vies seems losing the 
character of the spiritual instructor in that the rural policeman and the 
supplementary relieving officer. ‘‘ Disestablishment,” Mr. Rytz boldly 
rms, would injure the poor temporally— 
I challenge any man to deny that in thousands of rural parishes throughout 
England the clergyman is the means of doing an immense amount of temporal 
d tothe poor. Where is the well-orde parish in which the ol n’s 
ouse is not the mainspring of a large machinery of charity to men's es! 
Who does not know that it is the clergyman who in — well-ordered parish 
is expected to take the lead about clothing-clubs, shoe-clubs, boot-clubs, coal- 
clubs, soup-clubs, blanket-clubs, and a hundred other means of helping the poor ? 
Who does not know that in every well-ordered parish the vol is ready 4p 
be the unpaid friend of every one who needs a friend, whether in the way 
money, or advice, or sympathy, and the friend of poor Dissenters as well as poor 
church-goers! I defy anyone to deny this. The quantity of temporal good 
which the agricultural poor receive from the cle at present, is something, I 
suspect, of which dwellers in towns, and Liberationist oratars on platforms, have 
not the slightest idea. 


We do not question that the clergy and their adherents expend large 
sums of money upon the poor, but, 4 numbers of cases, we do ques- 
tion the purity of the motive which animates the giver, as well as question 
whether, on the whole, the charity di through the medium of the 
Establishment is not more of a bane than of a blessing, At any rate let 
Mr. Rye give heed to this testimony from two parishes in his own 
county :— 

The degrading influence of the — gifts are most marked. The people 
plainly say that they go to church for gifts, and look for the 2s, 6d. for a christen- 
ing, and a present at a wedding, as they do for weekly wages.—A loaf of bread 
awaits the poor at the church door on and o 
at the reciory. The people are thus kept 
nourished, Yet neither the church nor the rector is 
be abandoned were clerical domination to cease. 

Let him also give the weight which is due to this emphatic statement re- 
lating to another southern country :— 

From no uncharitable feeling do I make the assertion that the system adopted 
by the Established Church works n our villages. Appeals are 
constantly made to the selfishness of the poor ; II by gifts and 
charities ; and if there be the absence of open persecution, are few oe 
in which the — fail to see in what direction their temporal advantages lie. 
Charities and gifts are good things ; they are aboon to the poor. In no county 
is the spirit of servility and pauperism more largely develo than in Surrey. 
If we visit the sick, they expect a pee | ; if we pay a ral call, they look 
for a charity ; if we speak to them on religion, it is hoped that after the conver- 
sation will come the charity ; if we invite them to attend a place of worship, 
they have an impression that they have not been dealt honestly with if they fail 
to receive some material benefit. ‘‘A dear, nice man!” said a wo speaking 
af a rich curate ; he never came to the house but he gie'd me something ; but 
as to the new gentleman as come since he left, he only reads the Bible and the 

rayers.” This pauper spirit works sad mischief. tructive of e noble 
eeling, it not only d es the poor, but it generates hypocrisy to an 
ym aa J. Ketley on the “ Spiritual Condition of the Rural Districts of 
urrey.” 


Pg wad such — pa wee or not, it cannot be denied that much 
of the charity 7 y Episcopalians is dispensed in as 
will be most likely to Conformity and to 

Thus a Northamptonshire Evangelist says that the 
extensively used for — Paent * =: 88 almost 
universal practice prevails o anding ub payment on Sunda 
roy dap the church, and of course the people must attend the service 
to y to pay.” 

Another correspondent writes :—‘‘ The gifts are limited to com- 
municants at church, and consequently, too many attend the Lord’s Supper 
merely to qualify themselves for the doles.” 

“ emery, writes a Home Mission agent in Yorkshire, ‘‘ constitutes the 
pean check to our . — 1 

lankets, hoods, scarfs, &., which are di ted by the curate.” 

From almost all parts of the kingdom we have evidence that the 
parochial charities intended for the relief of the poor are = Grvemeticaliy 
Dr „e t. There 

ption applies :— 
The vicar administers certain charities unfairly. Those who keep well to 
the Church, staying away from the cha are well remunerated for doing 
ng the labouring 


so ; while hmo poor beef, blankets, coal, and clothing clubs are 
amon the chief to church attendance. These are the th which 


ive the Established Church a van , and enable it to neutralise the 
Torta of others to do good. 2 aes . j 

In the face of notorious facts like these, Mr. Ry e’s assertion that, in the 
event of disestablishment the rural i must ri 
gifts to the members of his own 
of unconscious irony. 


gidly confine his 
on,” may be regarded as a piece 


i is fearful di of the mental con- 

Lion of the village population and of the spirit in which characterises the 
educational efforts of the clergy :— f 

Tho slementary schools Are a great engine in the hands of the clergy. They 


Tias and supper treats at the vicarage, and musical sotertainmente at the 
school, and other methods of seduction, are relied upon in a Wilts parish. 
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day-school must attend on the 
way that our school decreased to 


Sunday afternoon he will get a 
in and thanked me for books I 


are active in working day and Sunda 

i be aiden’ that they are — the Elemen ; 

to their advantage, and using it as a buttress to the Estab- 
But while, as everybody knows, many of them are doin 
coming into operation, we hope it can be sai 


of a school board was agitated, I am informed the vicar said, 
in the office of the clerk of the Poor Law Board, that he would see them all to 
have a ool board, and he would take care not to 


How candidates for Confirmations are provided. 
’s report for 1868 contains the following: 


in the next ish, who does 
other Sabbath 

without con 

all the poor 

ting chapel they shall 


ee ce eet 
be i 23 ger Foe 
told the servants that if they would 
„Twice, says a servant, I have 
notice to leave situations because would not be confirmed, though 
| In another case, says our informant, “a 
. She said, ‘I am to be confirmed.’ 


of force. 

coercion would have been useless — 

be confirmed with a pound of cake 
of cake and a quart of coffee for 

become attendants at or communi- 
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comes round there is sometimes a good deal of 
those who have been confirmed. In some instances 
with a horsewhip ; some of the congrega- 
noses bleeding from the fray. A batch of confirmed ones a 

ng to have what they called a little 
got so dead-drunk that she had to be brought back home 
one woman boasted that she had been confirmed three 
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turn back again from the real to the ideal, 
pictures we have been presenting, in column 
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! who shall Joe oa te — 
bodies and to your souls? 
Cathedral (May 10, 1871), and the 
denizens of the great metropolis, perhaps, in their 
it as a faithful description of the average country 
clergyman. The preacher was Canon MILLER, 
f his life having been spent among the urban multi- 
ir ham and of Greenwich, it is possible that he too 
drew his imagination for his facts. But how is it possible to 
ile such statements as those of Sir RounpELL Paige and Dr. 
MitnER, with the facts we have now set forth, and with the hundreds 
of other facts of the like kind, which it would be painfully easy to 
collet? . 

They are to be reconciled by the supposition that exceptional cases, 
comparatively speaking, have been treated as though they were fair 
representations of the whole, and that the speakers shut their eyes to 
the shortcomings and to the evils of the Establishment in the country 
parishes, in order that they might fix public attention only on what 
is admitted to be exemplary and beneficent. No doubt there are 
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places and ministers of this class ; and we believe that they would be 
least affected unfa by disestablishment. But there are hun- 
dréds of villages to which no wuch language can be applied without 

ion, and more to which it cannot be applied 


great éxaggeration, * a ö 
without flying in the face of notorious facts. Again and again have 
we been assured of particular parishes that the Established system 
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confers upon them no perceptible good. Nay, more! we are told of some 
that— If the Church and school and all its belongings were 
abstracted, the deficiency would be a moral advantage to it ’—* that 
% nothing so fosters real irreligion, and prevents true moral and social 
„progress — that it is difficult to see how many of the parishes 
would suffer from disestablishment; while to some it must be an 
‘incalculable advantage.“ 

If it be urged that we ought not to expect miracles from the Estab- 
lished clergy, we reply that we expect no miracles; but then neither 
can we allow them to be credited with miracles which they have not 
wrought. Yet that is virtually done by those who insist, or suggest, 
that the Establishment has made the mass of our villagers intelligent, 
virtuous, and happy. That they are not so, is not, we admit, the fault 
of the clergy exclusively ; it is due to many causes.* Nevertheless, 
considering their opportunities and their advantages, tho clergy have, 
as a whole, conspicuously failed—that is, not in regard to what 
is practically unattainable, but in regard to what might have been 
reasonably looked for at their hands. In some cases the failure is due 
to absolute incompetency and downright apathy and neglect, and to 
the ministers of this class may fittingly be addressed the rebuke given 
to the unfaithful shepherds of Israel: —“ Ye eat tho fat and ye clotho 
you with the wool, but ye feed not the flock. The diseased have yu 
„ not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, 
neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither have ye 
brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye sought 
that which was lost. 

Others are simply good men in the wrong place—round men in 
square holes, or square men in round—and placed where they are 
because the system of patronage and the distribution of Church 
revenues have sacrificed the interests of the people to those of private 
individuals. And of the country clergy generally it may be said that 
they cannot do what is effected, or attempted, by ministers of other 
bodies, because they are weighted by Acts of Parliament and by tra- 
ditions from which other ministers are free. Iu that respect the failure 
is that of the institution of which they are the agents, rather than 
their own. 

But the gravest charge to be advanced against a large section of the 
Established clergy is, that while unfit, or unwilling, to discharge the 
duties they have undertaken, they do their best to prevent others 
supplying their lack of service. If they and their adherents would but 
give fair play to the ministers and members of other religious com- 
munities, there would be hope for many a village now sitting in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. But they treat all others as intruders 
on their spiritual domain, and, apparently, would rather that their 
fellow-men led. wretched and degraded lives, and perished ever- 
lastingly, than that they should be saved by ‘‘ schismatics” or 
‘‘ unauthorised teachers.“ 

To disestablish the Uhurch of England would be to adopt one of the 
means for carrying the light of the Gospel into our now gloomy 
hamlets, and for substituting a vigorous and progressive life for mental 
stagnation and despairing misery. It would dispel the existing illu- 
sion, which draws a veil over that which ought to be known, in order 
that it may be remedied. It would involve the abandonment of the 
useless machinery in which trust is now vainly put. It would make 
the dwellers in towns feel the duty they owe to their fellow-country - 
men in obscure and scattered country homes. It would kindle mis- 
sionary zeal, which is needed as much for our own heathen as for 
those abroad, but whose heathenism is now concealed or denied. 
Above all, it would afford full scope for the efforts of Christian men 
of all denominations, by securing that liberty of prophesying’’ 
which, in many a locality, now exists only in name, and so the Word of 
the Lord would have free course, and be glorified.” In closing this 
inquiry into the religious condition of our village population, we echo 
the thrilling appeal of Joux WSsLEX:—“ Men and brethren, help! 
„% Was there ever a call like this since you first heard the Gospel 
„ gound ? Help to send forth able, willing labourers unto your Lord's 


„harvest; so shall ye be assistant in saving souls from death, and 


hiding a multitude of sins. Help to spread the Gospel of your sal- 
vation into the remotest cornors of the kingdom, till the knowledge 
‘* of our Lord shall cover the land as the waters cover the sea. 

But we also call for the removal of the obstacles to evangelistic 
effort which the nation has itself created and sustained. Notas Non- 
conformists only, nor as citizens only, but as Christian men, we urge 
the necessity for putting an end to an institution which hinders the 
very cause it was designed to serve, and which substitutes for the 
energies of loving and earnest men the perfunctory work of State- 
functionaries, and for unrestricted religious enterprise ministrations 
inspired, and regulated, only by statute-law. 


* In justice to the clergy, we quote the following from the report of a Suffolk 
correspondent, to whom we are indebted for much information respecting that 
county :— reports as to the general morality in different places in th): 


district t perplexing thoughts. In one of the best conducted parishes ther’ 
is a immoral clergyman, while there is no grosser immorality than '5 
found in the vicinity of the clearest light. The social atmosphere that surround 
a man to his omnipotent law; and that social atmosphere is ouly 
slightly affested by the clergy. - Many a private gentleman has much gi eater 
influence thana 1 single unscrupulous man under certain conditions 
can more than undo work of the most laborious minister. The worth of a 


or even principally, by the morality of the 
„man educated and intelligent,’ &c., has tar 
er ascribed to him.“ 


man is not to be tested 
peor o among whom he lives. 
ess 


influence for good than Sir 
Pelee ARTHUR’ Miax1, at, No. 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by 
t Krxeston Burt, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, 
April 10, 1872. at 
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